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The Junior High Clearing House 


This is Bulletin Seven. There will be 
only one more bulletin in the series. It 
will be Bulletin Eight under the date 
of April-May, 1929. 


Many of our friends are asking that 
The Clearing House be continued. How- 
ever, it will not be carried on unless 
some organization or group of educa- 
tors cares to promote it. In such case 
the present editor would be willing to 
aid and serve in any co-operative capac- 
ity. 


The Clearing House in its three ap- 
pearances (1920-21, 1923-24, and 1928- 
29) represents a willing service to the 
Junior High School cause. Those who 
have given their exepriences, plans, and 
constructive programs have placed into 
forty-two states the new story of Jun- 
ior high school activity. Without their 
willingness to write up the story of 
their activities, little real contribution 
could have been made by the eight bulle- 
tins of Volume III, 1928-29. 


The editor has intentionally stayed 
clear of the pages of the bulletin, but 
will appear in the later bulletins to a 
greater extent. In Bulletin Eight, a 
summary will be made of the work of 
the Clearing House this year in Volume 
Three. 


The editor offers in this issue the de- 
tailed plan of administration used in 
North Junior High School of Sioux City, 
Iowa, while he was in charge of that 
unit. The plan appears only in part, 
relating those administrative plans 
which seldom are given publicity. Such 
matters as clubs (or “hobbies” as we 
called them then), home-room oragniza- 


tion, guidance plans, school awards, and 
competitive contests, are omitted be- 
cause those topics have occupied so 
great a portion of space in the bulletins 
of Volume III. This review is offered 
primarily to encourage other junior 
high schoo] administrators to “set on 
paper” their whole organization for 
scrutiny and comparison. It is not pre- 
sented as a model or ideal of organiza. 
tion. It stands only as a partial photo- 
graph of one school in its attitude 
toward practices of organization and 
administration. 


As you meet people who are inter- 
ested in junior high schools, pass along 
the word that complete sets of the 
Clearing House are still available at the 
regular rate of $2.00, or in groups of 
ten or more at $1.60 each. The reserve 
of early issues is going down rapidly. 
However, there are nearly two hundred 
sets available at present. 


In Bulletin Eight two important serv- 
ice contributions will appear. A bibli- 
ography of Junior High School profes- 
sional books will be published. It will 
be as complete as we can make it with 
reasonable effort and investigation. 

The second service is an announce- 
ment of summer courses given by Uni- 
versities and. Colleges of the United 
States during the summer of 1929. In 
this we are limited to data supplied by 
Universities themselves. We assume 
that all the schools having junior high 
school courses have reported them to 
us upon our request. In any case the 
list offered in April and May of last year 
included nearly sixty colleges and uni- 
versities. 


A bibliography of article published in 
American periodicals during the calen- 
dar year of 1928 appears as a special 
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- feature of this bulletin. The list of for- 


eign longuage books included was furn- 
ished by publishers. 


A TEACHER’S WISH 
John W. Dickey, Junior High School, Palmerton, Pa. 


This business of education is walking 
hand in hand with ‘the ages, but the 
more formal study of methods is little 
more than thirty years old, It is 
strange that it should be so young. 

One idea gives birth to a new idea 
and naturally enough it was no chance 
that 'the study of measurements so soon 
developed, for who is the thoughtful 
individual who does not care to know 
his degree of accomplishment. About 
1910 this welcomed baby was born and 
has borrowed much from the exact 
sciences. With his present way of 
‘working, however, old age will over- 
take him before maturity for his ways 
are incomplete. 

Today another, the third, problem is 
receiving the full focus of attention by 
the majority of us who are interested 
in this great profession. This is the 
problem of the curriculum. What shall 
be taught is on our lips today. We are 


steeped in the problem, and the more 
we discuss it the more we are aware of 
its magnitude. This too is a natural 
outgrowth of the problems of methods 
and measurements for in what way 
shall we teach, or how can we measure 
what was taught, until we know the 
materials with which we work. To the 
thinker, what we are teaching evolves 
the problem, what shall be taught! 

Methods - Measurements - Materials - 
What shall be next? My hope is that 
it be the study of man! This is the 
nucleus from which all problems are 
derived, and toward which all soiutions 
must finally be aimed. We must study 
the sociological points of view. I can- 
not understand how we can respect the 
pupil’s unique personality, know how to 
‘teach him, what has been taught to 
him, or what shall be taught to him, un- 
tli we know the pupil! 

John W. Dickey. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The following lists of texts reported 
as suitable for junior high school use 
is offered as the “Other Subjects” group 
of texts in the series covering bulletins 
two to Eight. “Professional Books” will 
complete the series in the final issue of 
Volume III, in the April-May bulletin of 
1929. 


FRENCH 


Fluent French for Beginners, Rogers, 7-8, 
Price not stated 


Easy French Reading and Conversation, 
Taibot, 7-9, Sanborn Co......... Price not stated 


First French Book, Alge and Rippman, 9, 


First French Course, Roux, 8-9, MacMillan 


1.32 
Elementary French Reader, Roux, 8-9, 


Illustrated Conversational French Reader, 
Bertenshaw, 7-8, Longmans, Green & Co. 1.00 

First French Reading Book and Gram- 
mar, Bidgood and Harbottle, 7-8, Long- 
& Oe. 65 


Second French Reading Book and Gram- 
mar, Bidgood and Campbell, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


1.00 
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Modern French Course, Bertenshaw, 7-9, 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
The Mastery of French, Book I, Fougue- 

ray, 8-9, Iroquois Pub. Co. ...Price not stated 
Le Francais Par La Lecture, Fougueray, 

8-9, Iroquois Pub. Co. ...........Price not stated 
Phonographic Records for Mastery of 

French Pronunciation, Set 1, Fougueray, 

8-9, Iroquois Co, ................... Price not stated 
Premiere Annee de francais, Bovee, 8-9, 

Le Francais pour tous, premier livre, 8-9, 


Ginn & Co. 1.20 
Lectures faciles pour les commencants, 
Lazare, 7-8, Ginn & Co. 56 
A First Course in French, Downer and 
Knickerbocker, 9, Appleton Co................. 1.75 
Essentials of French, Bird, 9, Doubleday, 
1.50 
Le Premier Livre, Meras, 8-9, American 
1.12 
Le Second Livre, Meras, 9, American Book 
Co. 1.12 
Contes et Legendes, Part One, Guerber- 
Crosse, 8-9, American Book Co................. .96 
Beginners French, Francois-Crosse, Amer- 
ican Book Co. 1.12 


Prance, Premiere Annee de Francais, 
Camerlynck, 8-9, Allyn and Bacon... 1.25 


LATIN 


A first year of Latin, Jenner and: Grant, 
89, Sanborn Co.., .................--- Price not stated 
Beginning Latin Book, Perkins, 9, San- 
born Co. Price not stated 
Junior Latin Book, Thursby-Kyne, 8-9, 
MacMillan Co. 1.40 
Mlementary Latin Book, Ullman-Henry, 
8&9, MacMillan Co. 1.40 


Fabulae Faciles, Ritchie, 8-3, Longmans, 
First Step in Latin, Ditchie, 7, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
Second Step in Latin, Ritchie, 8, Long- 
1.00 
First Step in Latin, Ritchie, 7, Longmans, 
Daniel, 9, Ginn & Co. .................. . 1.24 
Junior Latin Lessons, D’Ooge and Roehm, 
Ginn & Co., Book I, 8.. 1.36; Book I, 9,.. 1.56 
First Year Latin (Revised) Collar and 
Beginning Latin, ‘Place, 9, American Book 
First Latin, Francois, 9, Allyn & Bacon.... 1.40 
Easy Latin, Scudder, 8-9, Allyn & Bacon... 1.26 


SPANISH 

Poco a Poco, Hall, 8, World Book Co......... 1.48 
First Book, Hall, 9, World Book Co............. 1.48 
A Foundation Course in Spanish, Singa- 

nan, 8-9, MacMillan Co. ............................-. 1.40 
Primeras Lecciones de Espanol, Lorado, 

8-9, Ginn and Co. 1.12 
Primeras Lecturas en Espanol, Dorado, 

8-9, Ginn and Co. 96 


Essentials of Spanish, Torres, 9, Double- 
day, Page Co. Price not stated 

Reading, Writing, and Speaking Spanish, 
‘Dowling, 8-9, American Book Co. .......... . 1.00 


Beginning Spanish, Espinosa-Allen, 9, 

American Book Co. 
GERMAN 

Ein Anfangsbuch, Crandon, 7-9, World 


First German Book, Betz-Price, 9, Ameri- 


1.44 
First German Reader, Roessler, 9, ‘amet 
can Book Co. .72 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN CURRENT PERIODICALS OF 1928 


All available information concerning 
articles written about Junior High 
Schools in 1928 appears in the bibliog- 
raphy given below. If you know of 
other good articles appearing during 
that year, kindly give us an opportunity 
to add them in next issue. 


American notes. C. A. Gardner. Ed- 
ucation 48: 459-60, March, 1928. 


Articulation between junior and senior 
high schools. W. H. Gaumnitz. 
School Life 13: 112-14, February, 
1928. 


Junior high schools of Kansas City, 

Careers in education; teaching in jun- 
ior high school. J. M. Glass. il Na- 
tional Education Association Journal 
17: 145-7, May, 1928. 

Junior high school a factor in the rural 
school problem. W. H. Bristow, 
School Life 13: 167-9, May, 1928. 

Junior high school and the mentally 
handicapped adolescent. §S. P. Un- 
sicker. Schoo] Review 36: 52-7, Jan- 
uary, 1928. 

Junior high schools in Denver. School 
Review 36: 85-6, February, 1928. 
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Kansas. R. L. Lyman. School Re- 

view 36: 176-91, March, 1928. 

Librarian and the junior high school. 
J. C. Duff. Library Journal, 53: 
402-4, May 1, 1928. 

Notable junior high school: Memorial 

junior high school, San Diego, Cali- 

fornia. M. Romer. il National Edu- 


cational Association Journal 17: 
175-6, June, 1928. 
What size junior high school? S. P. 


Unzicker. 
May, 1928. 

Aiding adolescents to interpret life. M. 
M. Alltucker. il Nationa] Education- 
al Association Journal 17: 59-60, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. 

Auto mechanics in the junior high 
school. S. D. Horning. Industrial 
Arts Magazine 17: 157-9, May, 1928. 

Place of science in the junior high 
schoo] curriculum. S. P. Unzicker. 
Elementary School Journal 28: 382-6, 
January, 1928. 

Ben Blewett intermediate school, St. 
Louis. P. Crecelius and others. il 
National Education Association Jour- 
nal 17: 239-40, November, 1928. 

Differentiation in program of studies in 
rural junior high schools; abstract. 
C. Hill. National Education Asso- 
ciation 1928: 474-8. 

Introducing a program of extra-curric- 
ulum, September, 1928 

Is the junior high school to be a separ- 
ate school? Elementary School Jour- 
nal 29: 89-92, October, 1928. 

Junior high schoo] in Washington. W. 
M. Kern. Education 49: 100-10, Oct., 
1928. 

Problems of articulation between the 
elementary and the junior high 
schools. G. E. Mortensen. National 
Education Association 1928: 642-6. 

Visual instruction in teaching the nat- 

ural sciences: in the junior high 

school. K. E. Steinmetz. National 

Educational] Association 1928: 956-8. 


School Review 36: 374-9, 
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Creating a curriculum for adolescent 
youth. W. T. Bawden. Industrial 
Education Magazine 30: 194-6, Dec- 
ember, 1928. 

Exploratory courses 
school literature. V. L. Beggs and 
L. G. Hermann. Elementary School 
Journal 28: 778-89, June, 1928. 

Junior high schools and home econom- 
ics. Journal of Home Economics 20: 
660-1, September, 1928. 

Printing in the junior high school as a 
prevocational subject. E. A. Witt. 
Industrial Education Magazine 30: 
128-9, October, 1928. 

Printing in the junior high school man- 
ual arts program. W.T. Bawden. In- 
dustrial Education Magazine 30: 3-5, 


in junior high 


July 1928. 
Program of studies in the small junior 
high school. G. T. Spaulding. Na- 


tional Education Association 1928: 
478-81. 

Some present tendencies in industrial 
tryout courses in junior high schools. 
H. L. Spencer. Industrial Education 
Magazine 30: 50-1, August, 1928. 

Vocal music in the junior high school. 
O. McConathy. Etude 46: 924, Dec- 
ember, 1928. 

Is the junior high school realizing its 
declared objectives? J. O. Powers. 
School Life 14: 76-9, December, 1928. 

Thomas A. Edison School for Boys. C. 
R. Wise. Journal of National Edu- 
cation Association 17: 277, December, 
1928. 

Northeast junior high school, Reading, 
Pa. School Board Journal 76: 68, 
February, 1928. 

Princeton Junior High School, Prince- 
ton, N. J. School Board Journal 76: 
64, April, 1928. 

Southern Junior High School, Reading, 
Pa. School Board Journal 76: 67, 
February, 1928. 

Tyler Junior High School, Tyler, Tex. 
School Board Journal 76: 62, March, 
1928. 
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NUTRITION 


Fort Lee Junior-Senior High School, 
Fort Lee, N. J. School Board Jour- 
nal 76: 63, April, 1928. 

King Junior High School, Akron, Ohio. 
School Board Journal 77: 61, July, 
1928. 


Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford, 


Ill. School Board Journal, 76: 57, 
May, 1928. 

Wilson Junior High School, Erie, Pa. 
School Board Journal 76: 68, January, 
1928. 

Waukesha Junior High School, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. School Board Journal 77: 
53, November, 1928. 

Lexington Junior-Senior High School, 
Lexington, Mo. School Board Jour- 
nal 77: 52, December, 1928. 


A Study in Junior High School Con- 
struction, A. R. Shigley. The Na- 
tion’s Schools, 55-60, May, 1928. 

A Study of Space Provisions in New 

Junior High Schools. B. F. Pittenger. 

The Nation’s Schools 3,1-37, June, 1928. 

Moral Education—A Neglected Duty in 
the Upper Grades. R. J. Grigsby. 
The Nation’s Schools, 59-64, June, 
1928. 


Floor Placement of space in junior high 
schools. B. F. Pittenger. The Nation’s 
Schools, 33-38, July, 1928. 


A problem in the mathematics course 
of study for the junior high school. 
J. G. Fowlkes. The Nation’s Schools, 
71-72, July, 1928. 

First days in the junior high school. 
Sophie A. Thielgaard. Chicago 
Schools Journal 10: 197-9, February, 
1928. 


The junior high school library. Evelyn 
Smith. Chicago Schools Journal 10: 
277-82, April, 1928. 

Objectives in junior high school Eng- 
lish. Thomas W. Gosling, Chicago 
Schools Journal 10: 328-81, May, 
1928. 
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The future of the junior high school. 
H. F. Carmichael. Chicago Schools 
Journal 10: 361-8, June, 1928. 

Junior high school vocational literature 
—I. General references on vocation- 
al guidance. Mary E. Espenshade. 
Chicago Schools Journal 11: 13-16, 
September, 1928. 

Ability grouping and the junior high 
school idea. Philippine Crecelius. 
Chicago Schools Journal 11: 54-6, 
October, 1928. 

Junior high school vocational literature 
11. Mary E. Espenshade. Chicago 
Schools Journal 11: 54-6, October, 
1928. 

Junior and Senior high school English. 
Anna F. Haig. Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal 11: 63-5, October, 1928. 

We adjust ourselves to junior high. 
Grace Newcomb. Chicago Schools 
Journal 11: 94-5, November, 1928. 

Articulation of the junior and senior 
high schools. Jesse H. Newlon. Am- 
erican Educational Digest 47: 405-7, 
May, 1928. 

The future of the junior high school. 
H. F. Carmichael. American Edu- 
cational Digest 47: 208-10, January, 
1928. 

Guidance in the Junior high school. E. 
O. Delancy. American Educational 
Digest 47: 516, July, 1928. 

The junior high school. Ben Graham. 
American Educational Digest 47: 
550-1, August, 1928. 


Teaching Literature to early adol- 
escents. Merrill Bishop. American 
Educational Digest 48: 160-3, Decem- 
ber, 1928. 


The status of Latin in the junior high 
school. W. L. Carr, The Classical 
Journal 23: 286-95, January, 1928. 


Devotional period in the junior high 
school. Adda Dilts. Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal 5: 355, February, 1928. 
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Constructive attendance work in the 
junior high school. R. T. Boyd. 
Michigan Education Journal 5: 421, 
March, 1928. 


Tendencies in the field of junior high 
school mathematics. C. L. Thiele. 
Michigan Education Journal 6: 228, 
December, 1928. 


NUTRITION WORK IN WOODROW WILSON CAFETERIA 


Margaret Robinson Smith, Director Cafeteria, Woodrow Wilson Junlor High School, 
San Jose, California 


The cafeteria at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, was started to furnish an outlet 
for the foods prepared in an Institu- 
tional Cookery Class. This is a pre- 
vocational class established to feel out 
the interests of a group of ninth grad- 
ers who believed they would enjoy cook- 
ing for crowds, working toward the 
field of dietetics, becoming a chef, or 
simply doing all the actual cooking poss- 
ible with a minimum of theory. The 
cafeteria has served, too, as a means of 
giving practical demonstration of the 
principles of feeding which we have 
endeavored to inculcate in foods class- 
es, in general science, and in home prob- 
lems, as to the best means of using 
foods to produce that abundant, bound- 
ing health and vitality we all so much 
desire. The menus give concrete illus- 
tration of wholesome, attractive and 
appetizing meals, utilizing milk, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, and whole grains. 


An accidental outgrowth of the cafe- 
teria which we believe places it in an 
unique position is to be discussed in 
this article. 


Every school has its group of under- 
weight and undernourished children. 
These are as apt, we know, to be found 
among the children of the well-to-do as 
among those less blessed with this 
world’s goods. Our school, naturally, 
has its quota of these children. We 
have for this group a Strength and 
Beauty Club. Now, there is a lot of 


psychology in this nomenclature, for 
every one knows a club has an air of 
discrimination and distinction, an ex- 
clusiveness, that a mere Nutrition 
Class can never hope to attain. It is 
about this club that I wish to write. 
The club has been the result of a 
growth rather than of a definite plan, 
for at first, while we meant to serve as 
wholesome foods as possible, we really 
had no intention of influencing a child’s 
selection of his lunch. One day soon 
after the cafeteria opened, a few child- 
ren were sent in by the nurse. They 
seemed particularly in need of direction 
in selection of foods, for knowledge of 
food values there appeared to be none. 
For one a laxative diet was imperative; 
another needed foods rich in iron; an- 
other had fragile bones, and so down the 
list. It was arranged that these child- 
ren come down a few minutes earlier 
at lunch time so the teacher could give 
individual attention to the trays. The 
group grew and grew. It now numbers 
more than forty. Some of these earl- 
ier ones needed rest at noon, and one 
day as they lay on their cots in the 
rest room, the idea of a club was form- 
ed—and there you are! We had never 
really called the group by any special 
name up to that time—wishing to avoid 
any stigma that might attach—but this 
club idea appealed to all of us and the 
name has stuck. The only requisites 
to membership are a desire to belong 
and a willingness to eat what is set 
on the tray— and smile while doing it. 
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EDUCATING BY MEANS OF 


The regime of the club consists of a 
mid-morning lunch at a quarter past 
nine, at which we serve milk or orang- 
es, and graham crackers. The club 
members are excused at noon fifteen 
minutes early, and food is selected ac- 
cording to individual needs. The 
director of the cafeteria has a report of 
the needs of the child from the nurse, 
and a diet program is worked out for 
each child. 

At first it is rather awful to have to 
eat a vegetable every day, or to have 
to take fruits for deserts, or to have 
milk on the tray, but the knowledge 
that others fare equally, helps a lot 
and individual progress is a still fur- 
ther incentive. It is interesting to 
watch the education of an appetite. A 
year ago the mere mention of carrots 
sent shudders down the spine. They 
go splendidly now. Our consumption 
of this article has increased five hun- 
dred percent, for buttery, steamed 
carrots are not quite what we had 
expected to find them. One of our boys 
doesn’t like butter on his bread—so we 
give him rolls in plase of a sandwich, 
and put the extra pat of butter into his 
soup bowl—no complaint registered on 
either side of the counter. We really 
all do like spinach, fortunately, as it 
seems to be the one vegetable dietitians 
agree in recommending unanimously. 
Our most recent pet dislike was squash, 
baked, but we have found how good it 
is, and it is hard to get enough now. 
The variety of soups made with milk 
which can be served has amazed even 
the director. On the day before our 
Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays 
we plan to have a few extra special 
things and then every one may make a 
free selection, but the Strength and 
Beauty Club is practically one hundred 
percent in faithfulness to the old loves, 
despite the allure of plum puddings and 
pumpkin pies. 
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We have no regular dining room in 
connection with the cafeteria and the 
“quad” is one of the favorite places to 
lunch, for here combine beauty and 
sunshine—most every day—fresh air 
and fragrant flowers, companionship 
and a goodly repast. Club life isn’t 
really half bad. After lunch some of 
the members of the club go off to play 
in the sunshine, and some go to the 
rest room for half an hour of quiet and 
frequently, sleep. We are hoping to 
have in the very near future, much bet- 
ter facilities for resting, for the P.T.A. 
has taken a special] interest in this club 
and has promised us couches and re- 
clining chairs for a lovely open roof, ad- 
joining the library. 

Another feature of this club is yet to 
be told. We believe it is one of the 
most valuable parts of the work. 
Every member meets a homemaking 
teacher once a week for special help 
with his problems. The purpose of this 
conference is to stimulate and encour- 
age home practices, reinforce good 
intentions, emphasize the need of an 
adequate breakfast, and furnish deeper 
study of the principles underlying food 
selection, that each may work out of 
his difficulties and avoid further pit- 
falls. We have been particularly for- 
tunate in having the whole-hearted 
support of the administration, because, 
of course, these conferences mean brok- 
en programs, but we have found the 
results justified, for greater attention 
in class follows increased vitality and 
added pounds. 

Membership to the club may be pro- 
posed by the nurse in her examinations; 
or by the physical education depart- 
ment; or the child may, and frequently 
does, make direct application. In every 
case the nurse visits the parents to 
secure cooperation and to determine the 
ability to bear the costs of the food. 
The total cost per month is about five 
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dollars for each member. Where 
there are not funds available at home, 
the cafeteria furnishes an opportunity 
to earn lunches, giving twenty-five cents 
in trade for twenty minutes work; and 
the Student Body sets aside a sum each 
year to cover costs in cases where there 
are no funds, and the child needs all 
the sunshine and fresh air or all the 
rest possible. Members of the club dry 
silver, wash trays, clean woodwork, or 
sweep the kitchen. Our work room 
after lunch may not be the most quiet 
place in the world, but no one may say 
it isn’t a happy one. 

The reader has probably been won- 
dering what results we have obtained 
by these processes. We count on an 
average gain of one pound each week. 


There have been much more spectacu- 
lar gains, but these are rare. There 
have been cases where little weight has 
been put on, but the nutritional condi- 
tion has been greatly improved, resist- 
ance to disease increased as evidence 
by fewer days out for colds and other 
causes, nervous stamina bettered, class 
work improved and morale restored. 
We hope that when many other lessons 
have been forgotten, these practica] de- 
monstrations of the purposes and the 
values of food may linger in memory. 

If you ever want to try something 
utterly fascinating, organize a Strength 
and Beauty Club, but remember that it 
will keep you on you toes to keep up 
with the interest and enthusiasm of 
the members. 


EAST SAINT LOUIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Forrest E. Long, New York University, and Helen Halter, Venice, IHinois, High School 


“As the principal, so the school” has 
been voiced many times but possibly 
was never truer than of the situation 
at East Saint Louis, Illinois. M. E. 
Bruc has worked out a personal philos- 
ophy of what the junior high school 
should be and with the assistance of 
the school board, superintendent of 
schools, teachers and pupils he has put 
his philosophy to work. 

The building which houses this Junior 
High School is old. It represents a 
type of architecture long since discard- 
ed in school construction and in addi- 
tion to being old it shows its age. The 
exterior is covered with grime which 
represents the deposits from the in- 
dustrial plants for which East Saint 
Louis is famous. 

In addition to the handicap of the 
building this school must deal with ap- 
proximately three-fourths of its pupils 


for only one year. Six hundred enroled 
have come at the end of the eighth 
grade from parochial and eight year 
public elementary schools. 

The program of studies is rather the 
conventional type. 

The variation in procedure comes in 
the methods of teaching. The subject- 
matter is divided into teaching or learn- 
ing units. The directions for working 
each unit are mimeographed and hand- 
ed to each pupil. In addition, each 
pupil is handed instructions for an ad- 
ditional amount of work—an enriched 
offering to be completed by those who 


1. Since the article was written Mr. Bruce 
has been made assistant superintendent of 
schools in East St. Louis, and W. L. Bough- 
man has succeeded him as principal of the 
school. 

2. See M. EB. Bruce, “Organizing the Cur- 
riculum for a Maximum of Pupil Self-Direc- 
tion,” THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE, Vol. III, pp. 28-36, Oct., 1928. 
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are able to do so, and enough to offer 
a challenge to the brightest. The marks 
awarded are based on the quantity and 
quality of work done with prelim nary 
self administered tests available for 
each teaching or learning unit. There 
is little class work and much individual 
and committee work. 

The home room groups meet daily 
just after luncheon. Three forty-five 
minute periods each week are spent in 
the home rooms, with the work carried 
on largely under the leadership of 
elected officers. After brief routine 
meetings of the home room groups on 
the other two days the pupils pass to 
an assembly or club meeting. Through 
the home rooms all the “extra-curricu- 
lar” activities of the school are corre- 
lated—athletics, assembly programs, 
socia] affairs, school paper, banking, 
participation in school government, 
etc. 

The Student Council is organized with 
a representative from each home room. 
The Council has prescribed that its 
membership will be limited to those 
who are doing satisfactory work in 
their classes. This Council meets each 
Monday for thirty minutes before 
school opens. It elects its officers 
from its membership with the advice 
and consent of the principal, who is 
the faculty representative. Often the 
principal does not meet with the Coun- 
cil, but the work, apparently, goes on 
in much the same way even when he 
is absent. The school paper has listed 
the following, as representative prob- 
lems of the Council: 


1. Corridor, classroom, and school 
yard conduct. 

2. Class exercises (methods). 
Assembly program. 
Attendance. 
Punctuality. 
Operation of cafeteria. 


7. Care of assembly programs. 

8. Management of athletic activi- 
ties. 

The home room functions also as the 
center of the citizenship training of 
the school. On the door of each room 
is found the “C. Q.” or citizenship quo- 
tient of the group which meets in this 
home room. The “C. Q.” represents a 
combination of factors. A mark of E. 
or excellent in a subject gives 300 
points; a mark of S. or superior gives 
200 points; a mark of G. or good gives 
100 points; a mark of L. or inferior 
gives no points; and F. or failure gives 
minus 200 points. The scores in the 
several subjects are added algebraical- 
ly and divided by the number of sub- 
jects. When a pupil is tardy, twenty 
points are subtracted; if absent, unex- 
cused, forty points are subtracted; and 
misconduct reported to a home room 
teacher deducts sixty points. 


Each pupil figures his own citizen- 
ship quotient at the end of the quar- 
ter. The home room “C. Q.” is the 
total score of the members of the group 
divided by the number in the group. 
After talking with pupils and teachers 
in the school it appears quite evident 
that social pressure is directed at those 
pupils who are likely to present a neg- 
ative quotient. It is maintained 
further that the “C. Q.” furnishes a 
motive for group work in the class- 
room, since by bringing up the “C. Q.” 
of a member of the home room group, 
the group “C. Q.” is raised. 


All pupils securing a “C. Q.” or 200 
or over are eligible for membership in 
the Honor Club. These pupils are ex- 
cused from one home room meeting 
each week in order to attend the club 
meeting. These pupils were observed 
in the process of organizing themselves, 
without the presence of a_ teacher. 
Nominations for officers were presented 
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and short talks in favor of the candi- 
dacy of each nominee were made. The 
belated appearance of the principal did 
not interrupt the proceedings. Several 
suggestions of a general character were 
made, some of which were accepted, by 
vote, and others rejected. They re- 
jected the proposal that a music com- 
mittee of the club be formed on the 
ground that the existing music organ- 
izations of the school are sufficient for 
the needs. 

As stated above, the clubs meet once 
each week. These meetings last forty 
minutes. At the beginning of each 
semester, representatives explain the 
purposes and activities of each club. 
This is done at a special assembly. Af- 
ter the explanations, the pupils fill out 
club enrollment cards, indicating first, 
second and third choices. The office 
assistant places each pupil in accord- 
ance with his indicated wishes. The 
following clubs are among those wh.ch 
have been organized: Dramatic, Arts 
and Crafts, Latin, Archery, Creative 
Dramatic, Story Telling, Parliamentary 
Law, World Study, Four-Minute Speak- 
ers, Opportunity, Boys’ Glee Club, Ad- 
venture, Mathematical Stunts, Type- 
writing, Travel, Science, and Junior Ex- 
perimental Science. 

East Saint Louis has school athletic 
teams, but the stress is placed on intra- 
scholastic activities. Games are ar- 
ranged between the home rooms in 
the several sports. Banners are award- 
ed the winners. The presentation is 
made by representatives of the Student 
Council. 

Each pupil has three full periods each 
week for physical education, which is 
largely sports. 

School letters are awarded to ath- 
letes, but “Junior E’s” are given also 
to those boys who secure six hundred 
points, according to the schedule based 
on the moral, physical, mental and so- 


cial qualifications of each. Each boy 
is marked by the following scale: 


Moral Requirements 

Pts. 

20 Shall average not less than G in 
fair-play and self-control for the 
semester. 

20 Shall furnish convincing proof 
from parents that five good hab- 
its have been practiced for the 
semester. 

20 Shall receive from the leader and 
instructor a mark not less than G 
for courageous sportsmanship and 
clean-mindedness. 

20 Shall furnish evidence of having 
talked two minutes or written on 
the subject of fair-play, self-con- 
trol, or “clean-living young men” 
and what they stand for to a 
community. 

20 Shall make your conduct always 
becoming a Junior High School 
pupil—in school and out of school. 
A pupil must rank 100 in the points 
above. 

Physical Requirements 

25 For making one or more class 
teams. 

50 For making one or more school 
teams. 

10 For doing ten practical exercises in 
perfect form. 

15 For retaining perfect posture while 
standing, sitting, or performing ex- 
ercises for a period of 4 months 
with a mark of G or better from 
the leaders. 


10 For taking bath every bath day 
at school. 


15 For remaining the full season on 
any team without getting a letter. 

10 For presenting evidence of having 
attended a group-hike covering at 
least 50 miles, or attending a gym- 
nasium or playground regularly 
twice a week for a semester. 


For participating in special ath- 
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letic events, the points will be al- 
lowed on the basis of the record 
made. 
A pupil must rank 270 in the 
points above. 

Mental Requirements 
For having an average grade of G 
or better without a failure mark 
for a quarter. 
For composing a school] song, cheer 
or slogan accepted by the school. 
For reading and passing an exami- 
nation on the books assigned by 
the director of physical education. 
For observing the training rules 
for a semester. 
For doing some conspicuously 
meritorious work. 
A pupil must rank 150 in the 
points above. 

Social Requirements 
For perfect club attendance for a 
semester. 
Fr receiving a grade of G or bet- 
ter for sociability in all school ac- 
tivities. 
For calling 50 boys by name who 
are not members of your own gym 
class. 
For giving special help to your 
teacher for a semester. 
For being elected class president, 
a captain, a leader or to any other 
office of distinction. 
For being a member of the orches- 
tra, glee club, or dramatic club, 
and participating in two public 
demonstrations. 
For convincing proof that help has 
been given to at least five differ- 
ent schoolmates with their school 
work. 
A pupil must rank 80 in the points 
above. 


The girls, in order to win the “Jun- 
ior E”, must have an average of 81 in 
scholarship, and make six hundred 
points according to the following scale: 


1 


Regular schoo] attendance and 
faithful work in all classes — 50 
points. 

An earnest effort to develop cour- 
age, fair play, self-control, loyalty, 
obedience, service, co-operation— 
50 points. 

Having an average of 88 per cent 
or more in all academic work for 
a period of two consecutive quar- 
ters—50 points. 

Retaining good posture while 
standing, sitting, or performing an 
exercise in gymnasium, or during 
study and recitation periods in 
Regular attendance and active par- 
ticipation in gymnasium classes 
three times per week for term— 
25 points. 

Proper clothing and neat appear- 
ance during gymnasium work—25 
points. 

Playing- on one or more class 
teams regularly during playing 
season. For each term (volley- 
ball, basketball and baseball)—26 
points. 


8—Being a member of the J. G. A. A. 


with record attendance for the 
term of six meetings (business or 
social) —50 points. 


9—Acting efficiently as an officia] in 


10 
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13 


14 


any school club for an entire school 
term—25 points. 

For active membership in other 
school clubs than the J. G. A. A. 
—25 points. 

For doing some conspicuously 
meritorious work—25 points. 
Being especially helpful in any way 
to a teacher for a period of not less 
than four weeks—25 points. 
Presenting evidence of having at- 
tended a group of hikes covering 
from 25 to 50 miles during the 
school term—25 points. 

Having at least eight consecutive 
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hours of sleep with one or more 
windows wide open, beginning not 
later than 10:30 p.m. (On Friday 
and Saturday nights the 10:30 re- 
struction may be waived)—25 
points. 

other classes—50 points. 

15 Acting as a real live cheer leader 
—25 points. 

16 Composing a song or cheer which 
shall be adopted by the school—25 
points. 

17 Ability to go through the Daily 
Dozen or any twelve good exercises 
50 points. 

18 Ability to do three folk dances, to 
be judged on memory and spirit— 
50 points. 

19 For passing the P. R. A. A. Ath- 
letic Badge Test—100 points. 

20 Presenting evidence of observing 
the Health Rules for one month— 
100 points. 

21 For an hour’s visit to the school, 
as an observer, by either parent— 
50 points. 

The editor of the school paper, Jun- 
ior Activities, is elected each semester. 
This change of student staff emphasizes 
a slogan of the school, “alternate lead- 
ership”. At the beginning of each 
semester all those who wish to be con- 
sidered for the office file applications. 
Last semester sixty pupils of all grades 
applied. These applicants appear at 
one assembly where they are intro- 
duced. The pupils then vote, during 
the next home room period, and the 
five receiving the highest votes are con- 
sidered candidates. Then comes the 
campaign! 

Each candidate selects a campaign 
manager, who in turn appoints “pep” 
assistants. A week is spent in cam- 
paigning. Posters and tags are used 
extensively. The home rooms of the 
severa] candidates are especially active. 
At the end of the week an assembly is 
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held, at which candidates and man- 
agers sit on the platform. Each can- 
didate asks for support in the final elec- 
tion, and usually thanks the school for 
their support in the primary. Each 
manager then makes a talk for his can- 
didate. The talk which was given for 
the first girl to be elected editor was 
reported in “Junior Activities” as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, Faculty, and Voters 
of the Junior High School: We are 
all here today with one interest, the 
selecting of an editor for our paper, 
the Junior Activities. 

I represent Glenna Kane, the only 
girl for whom you may cast your bal- 
lot this afternoon. 

She has superior ability, and has 
had the honor of being editor of the 
paper of the grade school she at- 
tended before entering Junior High 
School. 

Her academic work is exceedingly 
good; she had a 300 C. Q. the last 
quarter, and an average E for the 
term in English. 

Now, don’t you see what I mean? 
We want someone in that position as 
editor who will give us a paper 
gramatically perfect and make it 
fairly bubble over with news. 

If you want interesting poems and 
editorials, and cleverly written 
stories, then cast your votes for 
Glenna, and you will not be disap- 
pointed, I assure you. 

In the life of a Junior High School 
pupil, many problems are given us 
to decide. One of the most import- 
ant problems of the term is before 
us in the form of electing the edi- 
tor for our paper. The preceding 
years have proved years of progress 
for our paper, and it is up to us as 
voters of Junior High School to elect 
wisely to keep it progressing. 

And Stein and Gavett are all right 
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Now, Lauman and Whitson are fine 
But we want Glenna! 
Am I right? 

After these campaign speeches are 
completed, the pupils go to their home 
rooms, and all subscribers to the paper 
vote. This latter provision was made 
to secure subscriptions, and close to one 
hundred percent subscribed. The fac- 
ulty felt that the defeated candidates, 
as well as the successful one gain by 
the campaign. The other members of 
the staff are appointed by the editor. , 

Three different teachers sponsor each 
issue thus allowing all the teachers to 
have a part in the enterprise. All art- 
icles in the paper are signed. 

The school is a member of Thrift 
Incorporated. Each Tuesday is bank 
day and each home room has a cashier 
who collects the deposits for his room 
and puts them in an envelope and de- 


livers it to the office. These envelopes 
are sent from the office to a local bank 
for deposit to the credit of the respect- 
ive pupils. 

Only five of the eight hundred pupils 
did not have an account in 1927-1928. 
Almost five thousand four hundred dol- 
lars were deposited between September 
1927 and April 1928. The Thrift Honor 
Roll is made up of those home rooms 
in which all members made some de- 
posit for the week. 

The East Saint Louis Junior High 
School was organized in 1922 as an 
experiment in vitalized education for 
adolescents. It is believed the commun- 
ity is now committed to the experiment 
and there is little doubt but that the 
pupils are happy in their work. The 
pupils agree with Mr. Bruce that the 
school is striving to become a “self- 
directed school.” 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION THROUGH PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITY 


A paper that: 1—emphasizes the teacher as a director of learning rather than a ques 
tioner and hearer; 2—shows the trend of changes in curricular content. 


J. Fred McMurray, Principal Theo. Roosevelt Junior High School Williamsport Pa,. 


Introduction 
I. Necessity in a Democracy for 
Proper Educational Activities: 
A—Contrasted Objectives of Aris- 
tocracy and Democracy 
1—Napoleon’s Statement 
a. Obedience 
2—Jefferson’s Statement 
a. Education for the Masses 
B—School Training Affects Adult 
Opinion on National Problems 
Discussion Part 1 
(Emphasis on Recitations) 
IL. Methods by Which a Better Type 
of Teaching Can Be Secured Through 
Pupil Participation and Changed Cur- 


ricular Objectives: 
A—Socialization and Democrati- 
zation 
1—Through the Socialized Reci- 
tation 
a. Dramatic Expression 
b. Dramatization 
2—Through the Problem Solving 
Method 
Discussion Part II 
(Emphasis on Curricular Changes) 
B—Democratization and Sociali- 
zation Functioning Through 
Pupil Participation in a Chang- 
ing Curricular Content 
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1—Home-room Clubs 
2—Activity Clubs 
3—Assembly Period 
4—Cooperative Pupil Govern- 
ment 
Conclusion 
A—Pupil Participation through 
Purposeful Activity 
1—Agrees with Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
Views 
2—Agrees with Dr. Strietz’s 
Views 
38—Revelation of Innate Powers 
Seeks Purposeful Activity. 
Let us note two contrasted state- 
ments in opening the introduction of 
our topic, Pupil Participation Through 
Purposeful Activity. ‘Question: What 
are the duties of Christians toward 
those who govern them, and what in 
particular are our duties toward 
Napoleon I, our emperor? Answer: 
Christians owe to the princes who gov- 
ern them and we in particular owe to 
Napoleon I, our emperor, love, respect, 
obedience, fidelity, military service, and 
the taxes levied for the preservation 
and defense of the empire and of his 
throne. We also owe him fervent pray- 
ers for his safety and for the spiritual 
and temporal prosperity of the state.” 
“Were it necessary to give up either 
the Primaries or the University I would 
rather, abandon the last, because it is 
safer to have a whole people respect- 
ably enlightened than a few in a high 
state of science and the many in ig- 
norance. This last is the most danger- 
ous state in which a nation can be. The 
nations and governments of Europe are 
so many proofs of it.” 


Statement No. 1 from Napoleon’s 
catechism expresses repression of a 
people and hence of its institutions. 
Continual repression is a term that 
spells disaster whether it reacts on our 
lives as individuals or as members of a 
social or political unit. 


How forward-looking are the words 
of statement number 2: viz, “It is safer 
to have a people respectably enlight- 
ened than a few in a high state of 
science and the many in ignorance.” 
History can give other similar compari- 
sons. 


This is the lesson that we may draw 
from the contrast of the above state- 
ments, combined with the lessons of 
history: governments can _ inculcate 
their objectives into the lives of their 
citizens through their institutions, es- 
pecially their schools and churches. 
Pre-war Germany inculcated lessons of 
obedience into her citizens through her 
schools. *Dr. Thomas Alexander visit- 
ed in Germany over three hundred 
Volksschule classes before he heard a 
school child ask a single question. A 
report of her present educational sys- 
tem shows the division of opinion es- 
pecially concerning the connection of 
the church with the schoois. Bavaria 
for instance wishes to pass some of her 
school powers over to the church and 
other states oppose this. These only 
show the trend of objectives of parts 
of the nation. They show how the 
schools are used for national purposes. 


Our conclusion from the aforesaid 
points is that it is a recognized fact 
among educators and political leaders 
that the type of training given children 
in our schools affects their thinking on 
problems that pertain to them later as 
adult citizens. We believe in Purpose- 
ful Activity as a basis of school work; 
and, further, that Pupil Participation 
aids in this and is worthy of our atten- 
tion in educating the children of our 
land. 


1. Hayes, History of Modern Europe, Vol. I, P. 
535, Macmillan Co., N. Y, 1915. 

2. Letters to J. C. Cabell, Jan. 13, 1823 (Jeffer- 
son and Cabell). Early History of the University 
of Virginia, Richmond, Randolph, 1856 P. 267f. 

3. Kilpatrick, W. H. Foundations of Method, 
p. 200, Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. 
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Discussion Part I 
(Emphasis on Recitation) 

One of the places where we would 
look for Pupil Participation in a broad 
sense is in the recitation. But, we do 
not always find it there to the extent 
that we would like to. *“President Hib- 
ben, of Princeton, says: ‘To recite is 
to cite once more, to tell again, to re- 
port. The present age has little use for 
this process. It wants men and women 
who think, not who report what they 
have learned. Exercise in thinking is 
not gained from recitations as they are 
conducted in schools. . . . The children 
have instinctive tendencies to inquire, 
to compare, to judge, to express. These 
processes make thinking. . . . Much of 
the work done by teachers in school 
prevents thinking. . . . The repetition 
of knowledge in the form in which it 
was absorbed is not a proper action- 
with which to fill the school.” ‘Dr. 
Stevens made a study of one hundred 
recitations. A stenographic report of 
these recitations shows that the ques- 
tion and answer method is the one 
commonly pursued, and that questions 
are asked and answered at the rate of 
two to four per minute. These were 
necessarily questions of facts. In ask- 
ing and answering one hundred fifty 
questions in a period of forty minutes, 
the answers can not be more than one 
or two sentences. The teachers in some 
cases took 85 to 95 per cent of the 
time in talking. In the classes where 
this was done, the teacher was doing 
most of the work. 

Without buttressing our argument 
with further evidence, we are safe in 
saying that the aforementioned situa- 
tion exists in many schools where su- 
pervision is lacking, and in some where 
supervision is inefficiently adminis- 


2. Touton and Struthers. Junior School 
+ ~ cee p. 147, Ginn and Company, New York, 
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tered. 
What is our recipe for this situa- 
tion? How can Pupil Participation in 
a broad sense be made a part of school 
method? Our answer is that, among 
other agencies, it can be done by: 1 
—The Socialized Recitation, 2—The 
Home-room Clubs, 3—Activity Clubs, 
4—Auditorium or Assembly Periods, 5 
—Problem Solving and Project Method 
of Teaching, 6—Co-operative School 
Government, 7—School Library, 8— 
School Publications, 9 — Guidance 
Courses. 

2Pechstein and MacGregor state that 
“until comparatively recent years, how- 
ever, social values have been consid- 
ered as necessarily deferred values. 
Children were to be educated in order 
that when adulthood was finally reach- 
ed they might be worthy of the soci- 
ety in which they found themselves a 
part. The psychological fact was dis- 
regarded that, in normal circumstances, 
modes of conduct and attitudes of 
mind are evolved from the daily ex- 
periences and reactions of the individ- 
ual, and are not the sudden release in- 
to action of forceful impressions pas- 
sively retained in childish minds for 
use when manhood arrives. So long as 
education was considered a storing-up 
process, the ideal educative situation 
was that of the tutor and the single 
pupil. Olass instruction was looked 
upon as the compromise of democracy 
with the necessity of uplifting the 
masses. That the bringing together of 
many children for instructional pur- 
poses created a social situation which 
might in itself be educative never en- 
tered the minds of teachers a few de- 
cades ago. Instead, every effort was 
made to reduce the schoolroom to an 


1. Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Meas- 
ure of Efficiency in Instruction. 

2. Pechstein and McGregor The Psychology of 
the Junior High School Pupil. 
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individualistic basis. A stern disciplin- 
ary regime attempted to impose upon 
each child the rule of silence and im- 
mobility. The teacher prepared and 
presented certain facts to be learned 
by the pupils, and the sole duty of 
each pupil was to accept without ques- 
tion what was thus brought to his at- 
tention, and to be ready to reproduce 
the given information at call... . Mu- 
tual helpfulness in the accomplishment 
of common tasks was banned, and any- 
thing that verged upon an interchange 
of ideas was suppressed as a breach of 
discipline. . . . Regimentation and stan- 
dardization resulted rather than indi- 
vidual development. 

“With the realization that education 
is behavioristic, that it is essentially 
experience translating itself into 
thought and action, the desirability of 
utilizing social] tendencies and letting 
social values emerge in the classroom 
environment becomes apparent. Par- 
ticipation and co-operation are funda- 
mental attitudes to be developed 
through the daily intercourse of chil- 
dren in their work and play. . . . Prod- 
ucts of study are to be submitted for 
judgment and comment to the mem- 
bers of a group co-operatively engaged 
upon a given piece of work . . . Social- 
ized procedure offers the natural out- 
let for natural social impulses which, 
under repression of a formal regime in 
the schoolroom, were too often trans- 
muted into undesirable hidden activi- 
ties.” 

1Touton and Struthers stress the 
point that “the term democracy signi- 
fies not merely a form of social control, 
but definitely that type of associated 
being in which there is willed co-opera- 
tion in conjoint, commercial experi- 


1. Touton and Struthers, Junior High School 
5 a p 1.2, Ginn and Company, New York, 


ences. ... A democratic government is 
probably dependent upon the ability of 
its citizens to think out their own 
problems. This means that in order to 
consider together the big problems 
which confront a democracy, its citi- 
zens must have common elements of 
education and training. . . Education 
implies an ability on the part of the 
individual to react to each new situa- 
tion with a response directed by em- 
perical and selective thinking, wherever 
training implies individual capacity to 
react to each new situation with auto- 
matic or specific responses ordered by 
habits or by some external authority. 
. In addition to the ability to read 
and write, the conviction prevails that 
democracy involves educative, civic, in- 
dustrial, fiscal, and political aspects of 
social life, and each of these aspects 
demands an ordering of individual re- 
sponses to produce group welfare.” 
For further proof of the socializa- 
tion and democratization of education, 
let’s list a typical teacher’s teaching 
program. ‘A junior high school teach- 
er’s weekly program includes the fol- 
lowing activities: 
(6 periods per day) 
(30 periods per week) 
20 hours 
(Eighth Grade Math.) 
(Ninth Grade Math.) 
Preparation hours (without class)—7 
hours. 


Home-room hr. 
Faculty meeting .......................... \% hr. 
Attendance at School Assembly....1 hr. 
Direction of Study Club................ 1 hr. 


The seven cardinal principles of ed- 
ucation in reference to health, funda- 
mentals, citizenship, character-build- 
ing, worthy use of leisure time, voca- 
tiona] education, and worth home mem- 


1. Pechstein and McGregor, Psychology of the 
Pupil, p. 213, Houghton Mifflin 
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bership are alive with the possibilities 
of socialization and democratization. 
2Touton and Struthers list among the 
objectives formulated for junior high 
schools the following: “social and 
character, participation in a variety of 
aesthetic and recreational activities, 
membership in the school group, es- 
tablishing and maintaining high stand- 
ards of conduct in personal and group 
life, ‘contributing to worthy home life, 
evaluating the past and determining its 
contributions to the present and lastly 
understanding the significance of larger 
group relationship of the world today.” 
We have tried to make it clear that 
the content of educational and method- 
ological courses are moving more and 
more toward socialization and democra- 
tization. Our next step is to note how 
this is being carried out in a practical 
manner within the schoo] itself. 
1Dramatic experiences which social- 
ize and democratize school work, means 
informal acting out by the pupils. In 
history and civics it is proper to act 
out some of the topics studied. The 
class may form itself into a Senate and 
a House of Representatives, and while 
observing parliamentary procedure, 
pass laws. Field trips to places of his- 
torical interest may be taken to vital- 
ize history. *In informing us from Col- 
vin A. Scott’s Social Education, pages 
141-142, Ruediger says, “after some 
experiences in small groups, the class 
practically turned the history period in- 
to self-organized work. . . . When they 
came to the Dred Scott case, they had 
not thought of the Supreme Court, but 
when its need was brought in, and the 
case was argued on each side by law- 
yers, both of whom made excellent 


- p. 322, Ginn & C 
Ruediger, Wm. Carl, Vitalized Teaching, Pp. 
83, Mifflin Co., 1923. 
2. Ibid, p. 865. 


speeches, and the historic decision was 
finally reached.” *“This experiment is 
of interest especially because the work 
done by the class was not something 
extraneous or supplementary, but fell 
within the prescribed course of study. 

. Information which holds so large 
a place with little children, should be 
classed as a variety of dramatic ex- 
pression. Children in the kindergarten 
and the primary grades are still in the 
dramatic stage of development and 
spontaneously put all their ideas into 
action. . . . They imagine themselves 
to be lions, elephants, birds, and even 
flowers. . . But at the age of nine (3rd 
grade), they consider it childish to view 
everything in the light of play; they 
want to do real work.” 

Another means by which Pupil Par- 
ticipation through Purposeful Activity 
can function is by dramatization. 
Dramatization is more forma] than 
dramatic expression mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. Let Miss Hunt, 
of the Somerville, Mass., High School, 
report how she carried out this work. 
“One of my best classes, a college di- 
vision, wished to dramatize a Tale of 
Two Cities. I left the planning of the 
entire work to them. .. We had eight 
weeks in which to do it, and they left 
their forces at work day and night. . . 
Each day a scene was ready... All the 
principles upon which we had drilled 
in the study of the drama the early 
part of the year were hunted up and 
brought forward with a great display 
of wisdom. A year of study in the usu- 
al way would not have accomplished 
what they did in that short time. One 
boy said to me: ‘Miss Hunt, I never 
before knew the difference between the 
work of a novelist and that of a dram- 
atist’.” But cases cited are of the so- 


1, Swift, Learning and Drawing, 
Co., Indianapolis. 
3. Ibid, p. 86. 
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cialized recitation type. *Robbins di- 
vides the Socialized Recitation into 
three types: 1—the informal type; 2 
—the institutional type, and 3—the 
self-directing type. From a compari- 
son of these types with the traditional 
method (question and answer) method, 
we can see how Pupil Participation 
through Purposeful Activity increases 
the “concomitant learnings” stressed by 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick in his recent 
lectures here at college. We also note 
that they square with the objective of 
Miss Ruth Strietz in her contrast of 
the newer type of school and the tra- 
ditional type. Pupil Participation 
through Purposeful Activity motivates 
learning and gives a broader viewpoint. 
It stresses attitudes, makes pupils love 
their lessons and their teachers. Hence 
they respond more quickly and inter- 
estedly to their stimuli . . their school 
environment. 

School becomes more socialized and 
democratized through Pupil Participa- 
tion in Purposeful Activity when the 
Problem-solving method is used. Let’s 
investigate just what this method real- 
ly is and how the teacher becomes less 
of a question hearer and answerer than 
she is in the starvation curriculum 
school. “The application of the plan 
of introducing subject matter to the 
learner in the form of large units of 
understanding, termed by Kilpatrick, 
characters, and by others problems or 
projects, is simply transforming the 
ideas of Mace and Morrison into the 
form of teaching technique. We will 
not draw a fine distinction between 
projects and problems. Suffice it to 
say that the “major problem” is a sub- 
division of that unit limited in school 
in scope to a solution requiring from 


2. Robbins, L., The Socialized Recitation, p. 
29, and New York, 

1. Sheck, Chas. C., and Oston, Althea, Dir- 
ected History Study, ‘Int., p. Ill, World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1926. 


one to three class periods.” 

The problem is a challenging situa- 
tion requiring mental] activity in its so- 
lution. *“An inner urge fixes the aim 
of the action, guides its progress, and 
furnishes the drive.” To quote Daw- 
son:* The problem method is a psy- 
chological appeal to the interests of 
pupils through isolating a question and 
offering it to them for examination.” 
This surely arouses interest for Pupil 
Participation through Purposeful Ac- 
tivity. 

After the teacher has made thought- 
ful preparation, she is ready to start 
her class in the solution of the prob- 
lem which motivates Purposeful Activ- 
ity. Her first and vital tasks are the 
arousing of interest and the creation 
of a desire to do the work at hand. 
This is usually secured through “the 
setting up of the problem”. 

‘John Dewey, in discussing the psy- 
chological factors of thinking, states: 
“The origin of thinking is some form 
of perplexity, confusion or doubt. 
Thinking does not occur just “on gen- 
eral principles”. There is something 
specific that occasions and evokes it.” 
Purposeful Activity enters in by the 
skillful teacher leading the child to see 
that there is more for him to learn on 
the subject, and that even his opinions 
need verification. In other words, he 
sees his problems and feels an instinc- 
tive urge or challenge which impels 
him to Purposeful Activity in attack- 
ing it. 

Here the skillful teacher or better 
guide, leads the child to express his 
problem tentatively in his own words. 
This follows: 1. The child has his 
enthusiasm aroused. 2. He has been 


2. W. H., Teachers College Record, 
Yor 

Dawson, —, ag Social Studies, p. 
209, ‘Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Dewey, John, How ewe Think, p. 18, D. C. 
Heath and Co., N. Y., 1910. 
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challenged. 3. He has accepted. 4. He 
has recognized his problem. 5. He has 
stated it in his own words 6. Desire 
for its solution has become his instinc- 
tive urge. Surely the child is mental- 
ly alert, far more than if he were an 
swering facts by the old traditional 
method. 


Here the real assignment comes in, 
for emotiona] progress is rapid. They 
evaluate tentatively minor problems, 
and finally settle on the larger prob- 
lem for investigation and evaluation. 
The teacher just guides. They assem- 
ble their numerous books, periodicals, 
examine the tables of contents, and set 
out. They formulate committees, dis- 
cuss pro and con sub-divisions to the 
major problems. They hold a class 
meeting, report, argue and arrive at 
tentative answers, but always ready to 
withhold judgment until] they have 
complete evidence to support the solu- 
tion of the problem. Finally all argue 
on the solution. What have they gain- 
ed over the old method? Larger view- 
point and scope of experiences, co-oper- 
ative efforts, fixity of facts by know- 
ing the reason for each step, better 
attitudes, proper use of books, evalua- 
tion of evidence and dozens of other 
things foreign to the memoritor meth- 
od. I have necessarily had to pass 
hurriedly over the Problem Solving 
method of teaching, but no one can fail 
to see in it Pupil Participation through 
Purposeful Activity. 

Discussion Part IT 
(Emphasis on Curriculum Changes) 
The first part of this discussion con- 

cerned itself mostly with the democra- 
tization and socialization of the school 
through the types of recitation that 
give the child an opportunity for Pupil 
Participation through Purposeful Ac- 
tivity. This second part of the paper 


will attempt to show how Pupil Par- 
ticipation through Purposeful Activity 
can function in a changed curricular 
content. A changed curricular content 
manifests itself in: Home-room Clubs, 
Activity Clubs, Assembly Periods, Co- 
operative School Government, School 
Library, Schoo] Publications, and to a 
less extent in Life Career Courses, Dif- 
ferentiation of Courses and Homogen- 
eous groupings. 

The guiding principles for the newer 
school activities teem with objectives 
that the traditional and curricular 
starved school never comprehended. 
Read between the lines of these guid- 
ing principles for school activities the 
invitation for Pupil Participation 
through Purposeful Activity: 

1. The spirit of the school largely 
determines its efficiency as a social in- 
stitution. 

2. A school activities period pro- 
vides a controlled environment for the 
development of efficiency of a dynamic 
spirit of loyalty to community inter- 
ests. All school activities should be 
controlled by faculty participation and 
co-operation. 

3. The development of individual 
and group idealism depends upon the 
attractiveness of the ideals when pre- 
sented and the opportunities afforded 
for them to become established in hab- 
its and skills. 

4. The American public school must 
develop the intellectual and emotional 
habits and the skills in co-operative ac- 
tivity essential to a democracy if our 
democratic government and social or- 
der are to endure. 

A School Creed: To train for dem- 
ocracy the school must be a democ- 
racy. 

A School Slogan: Do- in- Co-opera- 
tion. 
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A Home-room Club has an aim, '“to 
learn to make worthy use of time”. 
Each class is generally assigned to a 
definite home-room under the direction 
of a member of the teaching staff who 
becomes the home-room counsellor. One 
period a week is set aside when teacher 
and pupils meet as a home-room unit. 

This home-room unit is the means of 
orienting and tieing the pupil to the 
community. It is his neighborhood 
group. Through it he expresses him- 
self on schoo] questions, for matters of 
school interest such as courtesy, loyalty 
and a host of others are discussed here. 
The group opinion of the home-room 
receives its information from the 
larger class and school community at 
the time of their sessions. Here is in- 
tegrated a wanted spirit for any school 
undertaking such as Red Cross, drives, 
etc. Parliamentary procedure is fol- 
lowed by the officers and members of 
the home-room club. They send rep- 
resentatives to the School Cabinet that 
assists in the Co-operative Pupil Gov- 
ernment. This brief outline shows how 
Pupil Participation through Purposeful 
Activity can function. It further shows 
the trend in the new Curricular Con- 
tent. 

Activity Clubs are supposed to be 
“cross-sections” of a school. Here a 
class is not the unit. It is just the 
opposite. Shop boys, academic boys, 
seventh grade boys, eighth grade 
boys, over-age boys, and abnormal boys 
choose their clubs with one object, viz: 
it is a club whose objective is a com- 
mon interest. It may be a Glee Club, 
an Art Club, a Camera Club, a Nature 
Club, a Science Club, a Social Dancing 
Club or what not. These clubs have 


1. Student and Faculty Activities Bulletin No. 
64, Commonwealth of Pa., Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa,, 1927. 


officers, and keep their minutes. Wheth- 
er or not they are boys’ or girls’ clubs, 
they allow Pupil Participation through 
Purposeful Activity. 

Both of the above types arrange for 
the presentation of some project that 
they have co-operatively worked out. 
This is presented to the school com- 
munity as a whole during the Assem- 
bly or Auditorium Period. It may be 
anything from a play written and pro- 
duced by a Home-room Club or Activ- 
ity Club to a health demonstration pro- 
gram, Glee Club Concert, Orchestral 
Program, School Gardening Program, 
etc. The number of different kinds of 
programs is measured by the number 
of particular hobbies in which pupils 
are engaged at the time. If the tradi- 
tional type of teacher could sense the 
underlying philosophy of these things, 
“concomitant learning” would be a real 
school product. 

Co-operative Pupil Government is 
carried on through a School Cabinet. 
Representatives are sent from the 
Home-room to the Cabinet. They are 
usually the class officers. Here the 
Home-room ideas are properly con- 
trolled to be sent back to the Home- 
room for sanction and support. Here 
the idea of a School Community meet- 
ing is discussed. It is in the Cabinet 
when the principal functions as a Coun- 
sellor or Guide. Its complete cycle of 
organization trains in Pupil Participa- 
tion through Purposeful Activity. 

It is not necessary to develop all the 
other points such as the underlying 
philosophy of the Library, School Pa- 
per, Life Career Courses and Differen- 
tiation of Courses. A little thought 
convinces us that they open avenues 
for self-expression, growth and equal 
opportunity for all. They also show 
the changes from the old-fashioned cur- 
riculum of the three R’s. 
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Conclusion 


The essence of Dr. Kilpatrick’s lec- 
tures impress on our minds that learn- 
ing is simultaneous, that along with 
Primary learning are the attendant 
learnings such as Associated learning 
and Concomitant learffing, that the last 
is the most important. Further, he 
would discard a curriculum. We note 
in this paper that we are striving for 
all of the former, and are at least 
changing the content of our curricu- 
lum and making it more flexible. 


Dr Strietz stresses the new education 
of freedom as opposed to the memori- 
tor type of the traditional school, and 
the forces that are operating to reach 
new curricular objectives as opposed to 
the older type. This paper supports 
her position. 


Napoleon’s catechism is far from the 


democratic stand of education for the 
masses supported by Jefferson. We 
are on the right side of that question. 
Possibly before long with gradual 
changes our modern trained teachers 
will place in the school houses of our 
land the full and complete principle, 
Pupil Participation through Purposeful 
Activity. 

Pupil Participation through Purpose- 
ful Activity “manifests itself,” as 
stated in a Bulletin of the Pa. State 
Dept. of Education, “in the driving am- 
bition, the sure hope, and the earnest 
will to achieve, which come alike when 
the first discovery of innate natural 
powers is made, when the channels are 
first chartered for the training of those 
powers, and when the first revelation 
is given of thé possibilities for employ- 
ing trained natural gifts in social use- 
fulness.” 


SHOULD RURAL COMMUNITIES ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS?* 


F. T. Spaulding, Assistant Professor of Education, Harvard University 


Whether rural communities should 
attempt to establish 
schools would segm to depend in con- 
siderable measure on whether small 
junior high schools are thoroughly prac- 
ticable. The junior high school has 
won for itself a secure place in our 
larger schoo] systems. The education- 
al advantages offered by reorganization 
are probably no less important for rur- 
al and village children than for eity 
boys and girls. But the fact that un- 
der ordinary circumstances rural 
schools are bound to be small schools is 
a matter of no slight importance, and 
one which must be considered in any 


junior high - 


attempt to argue for the universal ex- 
tension of the junior high school move- 
ment. The question is: No matter 
how theoretically desirable the junior 
high school may be, can the average 
rural community carry out successfully 
in a small school the type of reorgan- 
ization which the junior high school 
implies ? 

There are at least two directions in 
which one may seek an answer to this 
question. It is possible, on the one 
hand, to study rural junior high 
scRools which are already in existence, 
and to gain from them some concep- 
tion of how successful such schools are 
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likely to be. On the other hand, one 
may come to certain conclusions by 
more or less abstract analysis of con- 
ditions which any small junior high 
school ig obliged to face. Though 
neither method alone offers a complete 
answer to the question, the two togeth- 
er yield data of both practical and the- 
oretical importance. 

It will be worth while to consider 
these data briefly. Before doing so, 
however, it seems wise to anticipate 
one possible conclusion. If we set up 
perfection of accomplishment—that is 
to say, the achievement of a thoroughly 
“standard” junior high school—as our 
measure for estimating the probable 
success of rural schools, we shall be 
sadly disappointed in the facts. There 
is reason to doubt the existence, even 
among large schools, of a completely 
model junior high school. There is 
still more reason, as the facts will show, 
to doubt even the possibility of such a 
school in the small community. But 
the question with which are properly 
concerned is not so much whether rural 
communities can establish perfect jun- 
ior high schools, as whether they can 
establish worthwhile junior high 
schools. It is from this latter stand- 
point that the data need to be inter- 
preted. 

The conclusions here offered concern- 
ing the success of existnig small 
schools are based on detailed study of 
more than a score of such schools in 
three New England states.* The 
schools involved ranged in size from 
one with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 180 pupils in three grades, to 
one with an enrollment of twenty- 
three pupils in two grades. They were 


*Data concerning nineteen of these schools, and 
relating to the general problems confronting rur- 
al junior high schools, are presented in detail in 
Spaulding, F. T.: “The Small Junior High School 
—A Study of Its Possibilities and Limitations,” 
Harvard University Press, 1927. 


about equally composed of junior high 
schools which formed part of a cam- 
bined junior-senior high school, and of 
schools which were separately organ- 
ized. Though the greater number 
were established on a three-year basis, 
two-year and four-year schools were 
also represented. All rural 
schools, in the sense that they were 
supported by small-town and village 
communities, largely agricultural in 
background. 

The success of the schools as a group 
may be judged by their achievement in 
connection with matters of special con- 
cern to the junior high school: the 
program of studies, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, methods of teaching, provision 
for individual differences, and educa- 
tional guidance. 


The general facts as to the schools’ 
accomplishment in each of these mat- 
ters were these: The schools had, as 
a whole, retained the usual elementary- 
school subjects and organization of 
subject-matter in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and the customary high- 
school work in the ninth grade, having 
departed from traditional practice only 
by an earlier introduction of foreign 
language and by some attention to 
ninth-grade general science. They had 
introduced varied types of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, with special attention 
to club work, but they provided no 
thoroughly comprehensive extra-curric- 
ular programs. They emphasized 
largely formal and bookish methods of 
teaching, better adapted in general to 
either senior high school or elementary 
school pupils than to junior high school 
pupils. They had made somewhat un- 
systematic provision for the special 
needs of backward pupils or repeaters, 
but had devoted almost no attention to 
the individual needs of the brighter pu- 
pils. And they had arranged occasion- 
ally—but by no means in the majority 
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of cases—for consistent programs of 
guidance. 


Considered thus as a group, these 
rural schools gave few evidences of 
success in the type of education which 
they were designed to provide. In sub- 
ject matter, in methods of teachnig, in 
their provision for individual differ- 
ences, they had made little advance 
upon tradition. Their outstanding 
achievements consisted in sporadic in- 
troductions of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and in relatively infrequent at- 
tempts at systematic guidance. 

But the tale is by no means told in 
this summary of group achievement. 
More important than the mere fact of 
only limited success are some of the 
reasons for its limitation. In the at- 
tempt to discover these reasons, there 
appeared several very significant mat- 
ters. 


One had to do with the varying types 
of activity found in individual schools. 
Though no school offered a complete 
junior high school program, nearly all 
the elements of such a program were 
present in the schools as a group. In- 
dividual schools offered one or another 
of the reorganized subjects from a fair- 
ly complete list of “standard” junior 
high school courses. The extra-curric- 
ular activities, considered together, in- 
cluded all the major types of activity 
ordinarily recognized as legitimate 
parts of an extra-curricular program. 
Individual teachers were found to be 
using methods which many large junior 
high schools might well have copied. 
And in the attention given to individu- 
al differences and the provisions for 
guidance, the schools had adopted, in 
one instance or another, nearly all the 
devices commonly used by large 
schools. It seems fair to conclude, 
therefore, that many of the most sig- 
nificant features of the junior high 
school are practicable in the rural 


school, even though they may not all 
appear in any one such school. 

A second matter of importance con- 
cerned the effect on individual schools 
of certain material handicaps—cramp- 
ed and unsuitable quarters, inadequate 
supplies, and meager salaries for the 
teaching staff. For the schools as a 
whole there seemed in general, natur- 
ally, to be a direct relationship between 
material advantage and educational 
success. But the two schools most fa- 
vored materially were surpassed in 
sound achievement by several others. 
The school which was most successful, 
indeed, as judged by the various meas- 
ures which we have considered, was 
among the less-favored group; and yet 
its accomplishment in a number of re- 
spects seemed by no means inferior to 
that of many city junior high schools. 
A smal] school’s materia] advantage, in 
other words, is obviously only one fac- 
tor, and perhaps not the most import- 
ant factor, in determining its educa- 
tional achievement. 


Still a third significant matter ap- 
peared in connection with the admin- 
istration of individual schools. Differ- 
ences in achievement among the 
schools seemed due more largely to dif- 
ferences in the abilities of the princi- 
pals or superintendents than to any 
other single factor. The teaching 
staffs were of varying degrees of com- 
petence. But in almost every school 
the teachers were so thoroughly inter- 
ested in their work that there was un- 
usual opportunity for constructive 
leadership. Whether a school fell above 
or below the average of achievement 
was largely determined by whether its 
administrative head exercised such 
leadership. In so far as these small 
schools were typical of rural Junior 


high schools in general, it seems fair 
to believe that a school is likely to suc- 
ceed or fail almost directly in terms 
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of its supervisory officer’s professional 
ability. 


What conclusions may we draw from 
these various facts? One seems rea- 
sonably safe: the small junior high 
school is not likely to provide educa- 
tion worse than that of the grades 
which it supplants, since it is so close- 
ly bound down to traditional] offerings. 
That it will provide better education 
we cannot be sure. The mere fact of 
attempted junior high school organiza- 
tion will not make the school better. 
But many of the features which have 
been judged valuable in large junior 
high schools are practicable in small 
schools, in spite of ever-present ma- 
terial handicaps. Whether these fea- 
tures will be found in the work of any 
given small school is perhaps chiefly 
dependent on the capacity of that 
school’s principal or superintendent. 


This brief survey of established 
schools does not tell us, of course, how 
successful the small school may ulti- 
mately be in terms of large-school 
standards. Individual small schools 
may perhaps succeed as well as many 
large schools; but can they hope event- 
ually to do as well as the best large 
schools? In particular, can any one 
small school hope to offer all the fea- 
tures of a “standard” junior high 
school, or must it definitely restrict its 
efforts? For answers to questions such 
as these we must look to theoretical 
study, rather than to mere survey of 
present practice. 


There is one characteristic of the 
small school with which, by definition, 
we shall always have to reckon: limited 
enrollment. And this characteristic 
has an unfortunate effect which can 
never be overcome. It means that the 
small school must always be restrict- 
ed to the provision of small-group ex- 
perience for its pupils. It cannot offer 


them the training in large-group, im- 
personal relationships which the city 
school can present; it cannot give them 
the variety of experience which asso- 
ciation with large groups of pupils 
makes possible. 


Beyond this permanently inevitable 
handicap, there are others which are 
likely to be inevitable for some time in 
the future. These arise from the pres- 
sure to reduce expense to the lowest 
possible level. How severe such pres- 
sure is likely to be in any one commun- 
ity must depend on a variety of factors 
in the local situation. But under pres- 
ent conditions few rural schools can be 
as free from it as are many city 
schools, and it must unavoidably exert 
marked effect upon rural-school accom- 
plishment. 


The effect of financial pressure is tc 
be seen in part in the limits set upon 
subject-matter offerings. Rural junior 
high schools can afford, in general, to 
provide for all the required subjects 
which should enter into the junior high 
school program. They can afford also 
to offer a satisfactory program of 
electives, if their elective work is con- 
ducted on the basis of “general” courses 
rather than of specialized short-unit 
courses. But they cannot make exten- 
sive provision for individual differences 
by organizing classes for pupils of 
varying degrees of ability; and they 
will be obliged, in many cases, to en- 
roll in their elective classes pupils of 
widely varying ability and previous 
achievement. 


Financia] pressure obviously affects 
also the size and quality of the teach- 
ing staffs in rural schools. With very 
few teachers upon whom to draw, the 
variety of both curricular and extra- 
curricular experience which the small 
school can provide must be seriously 
limited. Rural schools are likely to 
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have to be content, moreover, with the 
services of either inexperienced or over- 
experienced teachers, and of teachers 
who have inadequate genera] and pro- 
fessional] backgrounds. If these 
schools are to gain maximum effective- 
ness, they must be continually training 
their teachers in service. Even with 
such training, they can hardly hope to 
offer all the conceivable advantages of 
the junior high school program. 

Finally, financial pressure sets a lim- 
it upon available plant and equipment. 
The rural] school must look forward in 
most cases to the inheritance of a 
second-hand building and of more or 
less second-hand materials. Though 
some fortunate schools may be able to 
provide new equipment, even their re- 
sources will be limited as compared 
with those of most city schools. Par- 
ticularly in the subjects which call for 
new types of equipment,—practical 
arts, general science, physical training, 
and certain phases of the extra-curric- 
ular program,——most rural schools are 
necessarily handicapped. 


Considerations such as these have ap- 
parently led many school administra- 
tors to believe that the rural junior 
high school is impracticable. The small 
rural school obviously cannot offer all 
the advantages of the city school. It 
cannot hope to be a thoroughly “stand- 
ard” junior high school. And yet the 
handicaps with which it is faced are 
no different in kind, and only slightly 
different in degree, from those which 
have always confronted rural schools. 
If the rural junior high school cannot 
provide large-group experience for its 
pupils, neither can any other type of 
smal] rural] school. If the rural junior 
high school cannot make full provision 
for individual differences, neither can 
the rural school which adopts the tra- 
ditional organization; and the junior 
high school at least may present sub- 


_ ject matter better chosen and better 
organized to this end than does the 


usual school. If the rural] junior high 
schoo] is limited in the size and qual- 
ity of its teaching staff, so is the tradi- 
tional school; but the junior high school 
has the advantage that its teachers may 
be making intelligent efforts to improve 
their work, instead of tending to con- 
tinue it merely by rote. Only in the 
matter of physical equipment is the 
junior high schoo] necessarily at a dis- 
advantage. Yet its disadvantage even 
here does not make its accomplishment 
less valuable than that of the older type 
of school: it means merely that the jun- 
ior high school can approach less closely 
to its own ideal of achievement than 
can the traditional school to its nar- 
rower and more limited ideal. In all 
these matters we shall do well to keep 
in mind the point raised earlier—that 
the question with which we are con- 
cerned is not whether rural communi- 
ties can establish perfect junior high 
schools, but whether they can establish 
worthwhile junior high schools. And 
there is nothing in these theoretical 
considerations to show that worthwhile 
schools are impracticable. 

These conclusions offer some indica- 
tion of the possibility of worthwhile 
junior high schools in rural communi- 
ties. We have suggested the measure 
of their probability in our description 
of existing schools. Whether any given 
rural community should attempt a jun- 
ior high school ought to be determined 
in the light of possibility and probabil- 
ity both, as they relate to the special 
circumstances of that community. 

Special circumstances are likely to 
be variable and important. In many 
cases they may lead to a sort of begging 
of the question—to the answer that 
rural junior high schools are practicable 
if rural schools will consolidate. There 
is, indeed, sound basis for this answer. 
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The larger a junior high school can 
make itself, whether by combination of 
school grades within a single town or 
by consolidation of schools in neighbor- 
ing towns, the greater are its chances 
for thorough-going success. But most 
rural communities can not or will not 
consolidate their schools with those of 
other towns. Though they may be able 
and willing to bring together all their 
own pupils of junior school age, they 
can have at best only small schools, and 
they are still faced with the question of 
whether the small junior high school is 
practicable. For these communities 
the question demands a direct answer. 
Hence we venture such an answer, even 
though it needs in every case to be in- 
terpreted in terms of local conditions. 
The answer is in part negative. Rural 
communities ought not to establish jun- 
ior high schools unless they have given 
careful thought in advance to the speci- 
fic purposes and methods of reorganiza- 
tion. An unsuccessful junior high 


schoo] is not likely to be much less ef- 
fective educationally than the school 
which it displaces, but its lack of suc- 
cess will offer a stumbling-block to 
worthwhile reorganization for a long 
time to come. 

In the main, however, the answer is 
affirmative. Rural communities will find 
the junior high school more effective 
than the traditional rural school in dir- 
ect proportion to the intelligence and 
understanding which goes into its org- 
anization. They will find it worthwhile 
if, especially, they realize that its 
achievement cannot be perfect, but that 
it may offer many advantages over tra- 
ditional education; if, also, they are 
sufficiently interested in these advan- 
tages to be willing to pay somewhat 
more for them than for traditional edu- 
cation; and if, finally, they can entrust 
the administration of the school to a 
principal or a superintendent who is 
thoroughly conversant with junior high 
school purposes and methods. 


AMBRIDGE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL ACTIVITIES PERIOD. 


C. Herman Grose, Principal 


Club Day 

Smith: “Progressive schools thru- 
out the country are increasingly adopt- 
ing the motto: ‘Clubs for every pupil’. 
Accordingly, when a group of pupils 
not already overtaxed with other activ- 
ities wishes to organize for a legitimate 
purpose, it is usually encouraged to do 
so. And this is as it should be.” 

Stevens: “There should be a club 
for everyone, for a club serves two pur- 
poses: First, it intensifies an interest 
in something worth while; and, second, 
it aids in the formation of friendships 
based on worth while interests.” 

Fretwell: “The more active boys will 


have clubs, open or secret, regardless 
of the school. It is perfectly reason- 
able that congenial people of like inter- 
ests should get together. Since these 
organizations will exist, it is the 
school’s business through the spirit of 
the school, the student council, and a 
faculty advisor, to see that these groups 
work and play effectively toward some 
worthy end.” 

Touton and Struthers: “The import- 
ant thing to consider in the making of 
a junior high school schedule is that 
each approved activity of the school 
has a time and place in the regular 
school day.” 
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Foster: “The ultimate ideal of each 
school should be the enlistment of its 
entire enrollment from conscious choice, 
based on interest in some club activity 
of the school.” 

Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Democracy is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the clubs. It pro- 
vides an interest common to all, irre- 
spective of age, of class, or nationality. 
In one club may be found members 
from perhaps every department in the 
school, banded together for mutual 
pleasure. Thus are the varied elements 
in the school leavened into a beautiful 
good fellowship—good fellowship that 
results from working side by side for a 
common purpose.” 

The Manual Arts High School of Los 
Angeles, California: “It is clearly rec- 
ognized at Manual that many elements 
besides the formal studies enter into 
the well-rounded education. Not only 
are students kept in school by added in- 
terests and pleasures, but the associa- 
tions and experience supplied by the 
various activities are invaluable prep- 
aration for helpful, public-spirited citi- 
zenship.” 


Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri: “Chief among the im- 
portant by-products of the club work 
is the development of a fine school mor- 
ale, every-where evident. Scarcely less 
valuable also is the development of ini- 
ative and leadership. These benefits 
are due to the fact that pupils choose 
their own officers, make their own rules, 
arrange their own programs, and speak 
and act freely for the society.” 

Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia: “No club should be admitted 
to the system or continued in it unless 
it can prove its worth by showing that 
it has a specific aim, a well-forecasted 
program of worth-while activities, and 
os sponsor especially equipped for the 


principal. 


I. Organization and Administration of 
the Club Period in Ambridge Jun- 
ior High School. 

1. The Wednesday Social Activity 
Period is designated as Club Day. All 
Clubs meet at that time. 

2. Each Club meets each Wednes- 
day. 

3. Every pupil is urged to join some 
club. Membership is required with but 
one alternative: Pupils whose inter- 
ests cannot be aroused or who prove to 
be a detriment to the club to which 
they belong are placed in a study hall 
for the club period. 

4. No membership fees are permit- 
ted. If the work of the club necessi- 
tates any expenditure of money, this 
must be made plain to the pupil at the 
time of application for membership. 

5. Every club is sponsored by a reg- 
ular member of the faculty. No other 
arrangement is permitted. 

6. Each pupil must remain in the 
club of his selection one full semester. 
No change may be made during the se- 
mester. Each club reorganizes at the 
beginning of each semester, and 
changes in membership may be made 
at that time. 

7. The Club work is supervised by 
a faculty committee appointed by the 
The chairman of this com- 
and is directly responsible for the man- 
agement of the club period. 

8. Every faculty member, unless for 
special assignment made by the princi- 
pal, is assigned to the sponsorship of 
some club. 
mittee is called the Director of Clubs, 

9. Each club elects its own officers, 
who are responsible for the work of 
the clubs, club programs, etc. 

10. All clubs must accommodate ap- 
proximately 40 members. 

11. No club may leave the building 
for the club period without obtaining 
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permission from the principal through 
the director of clubs. 

12. Club attendance is required and 
the roll is taken just as for the regular 
class periods. The secretary should 
send a list of absentees to the club di- 
rector at 4 o’clock on club days. 

13. No credit is given for club work. 

14. The sponsor must be present at 
every club meeting. 

15. Parliamentary procedure must 
be used in all official action taken by 
the club. 

16. The club reporter is required to 
required to make written report on a 
mimeographed form to the director of 
clubs, in which he gives an account of 
the work of each meeting. These re- 
ports are in turn submitted by the di- 
rector of clubs to the principal. 

17. Requirements for membership 
are kept at a minimum. The greatest 
possible democracy is practiced. 

18. The assignment of sponsors is 
made by the principal. 


Il. Method of Procedure used in As- 
signment of Clubs to Sponsors and to 
Members. 

Step 1. A copy of the list of clubs 
given on page 6 of this bulletin is sub- 
mitted to the members of the faculty 
along with the following directions. 
(Mailed to teachers before the opening 
of school.) 


“After carefully considering the list 
of clubs, indicate your choice of clubs 
for sponsorship by writing the number 
1 in front of your first choice, 2 in front 
of your second choice, and 3 in front of 
your third choice. Write on the bot- 
tom of the sheet any club in which you 
are interested, not included in the sub- 
mitted list.” 


From the information thus gained 
the principal makes a tenetative spon- 
sor assignment. 


From the information thus gained 
the principal] makes a tentative spon- 
sor assignment. 

Step 2. During the first week of 
school no club day is held. During the 
club period the school will be dismissed 
and a faculty meeting held in which 
this bulletin is thoroughly discussed, 
mimeographed copies being placed in 
the hands of the teachers. Teachers 
are privileged to make changes in their 
selections at this time if they so de- 
sire. 

Step 3. For the second week of the. 
semester all pupils report to their home 
rooms for the club period on Wednes- 
day. In this period the home room ad- 
viser distributes mimeographed copies 
of the list of clubs given on page 6. The 
work of each club is described as fully 
as possible and pupils are permitted to 
ask questions and discuss work done in 
each club. At the end of the period 
each pupil is given a blank form for 
club membership. He is asked to make 
three selections in order of preference 
and to give reason for each selection. 
The pupil is directed to give further 
thought to the matter and to bring the 
blank properly filled out to his home 
room teacher at the beginning of the 
next day. 

Step 4. The home room teacher col- 
jects the application blanks, arranges 
them in alphabetical order and sends 
them to the principals office where they 
are collected by the secretary and 
placed in the hands of the Director of 
Clubs. 

Step 5. The Club Director will se- 
cure the following information from 
the blanks: 

a. Number of pupils selecting each 
club, boys and girls separately. 

b. Number of pupils selecting each 
club, according to grade. 

All clubs in which ‘there is insuffi- 
cient interest to make an organization 
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possible are dropped from the list. 

Clubs having too many applicants are 
either divided or admission require- 
ments made to limit membership to de- 
sired number. 

Step 6. The list of clubs asked for 
by pupils is compared to the list of 
clubs faculty members wish to spon- 
sor. Adjustments are made until each 
teacher has a club he is willing to spon- 
sor and each pupil is assigned to one 
of his three choices. The first choice 
is given if possible to both teacher and 
pupil. This adjustment is made by the 
principal assisted by the Club Commit- 
tee. 
Step 7. A club schedule is made by 
the principal in which each club is as- 
signed to a definite room and teacher. 

Step 8. The Club Director writes 
with a colored pencil on the application 
blank the room number in which the 
club meets to which the pupil is as- 
signed. These blanks are ready for 
the home room teacher to distribute to 
her group when it comes to her at the 
beginnirs of the third weeks club per- 
iod. 

Step 9. On the third Wednesday all 
pupils first report to their home room. 
teacher distributes the blanks and 
makes necessary explanations. Five 
minutes are allowed for this work. 
When the bell rings each pupil goes to 
the room indicated on his application. 
The application blank is his admit to 
the club to which he is assigned. 


Where ever possible, each pupil will 
be given his first choice and will become 
a member of that club. If a pupil has 
been given a second or third choice and 
is not satisfied, he may report to the 
auditorium instead of to his club where 
he may make a new choice. In case 
none of the clubs chosen by the pupil 
have materialized, he will be directed on 
his club slip to the auditorium to make 
another choice. 
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Step 10. In the third club period. 

(a) The teacher collects the appli- 
cation blanks and mzkes up the club 
roll form them. 


It is quite likely that the club may 
accomodate a large number of mem- 
bers, and so as soon as the roll is taken 
the teacher sends to the auditorium an 
estimate of the number of extra mem- 
bers the club may accomodate, together 
with grade desired. If the club is full 
a note to this effect is sent to the audi- 
torium. New members may then be 
added to the clubs that are not full. 

(b) The teacher makes a short talk, 
not over ten minutes, in which the 
teacher will give some general suggest- 
ions regarding the work of the club. 
The pupils are made to understand that 
the club is theirs and they are respon- 
sible for the work to be done. How- 
ever, it is well to inform them that the 
teacher is responsible for the deport- 
ment of the group and is at all times in 
full authority and must be obeyed just 
as in the class-room. 


This first meeting should be a ser- 
ious one and it is very important that 
the sponsor impress the pupils with 
the fact that he is master of the situa- 
tion. 

(c) If the sponsor so desires, a com- 
mittee may be appointed to make a con- 
stitution for the club. 

The officers of each club should be as 
fololws: 

President 
Vice-President 
Secretary - Treasurer 
Reporter 

(d) Officers should be nominated at 
the third club meeting, two for each 
office. Until the election of officers, a 
temporary chairman, secretary and re- 
porter should be appointed. 

e) Officers should be elected in the 
following meeting. 

(f) Ballot should be secret. 
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(g) A majority, one more than half 
the votes cast, necessary to win. 


(h) In mixed clubs, if the president 
and vice-president are boys, the secre- 
tary must be a girl. . 


Suggestive List of Junior High 


School Clubs 


Art Craft Culb 

Airplane Club 

Athletic Club (Boys) 

Basketry Club 

Reading Club 

Bird Club 

Boy’s Series Club (Reading Boys’ 
Books) 

Builders Club 

Boy Scout Club 

Camera Club 

Camp Craft Club 

Campfire Girl Club 

Cartooning Club 

Collectors Club (colelcting stamps, 
coins, etc.) 

Crochet Club 

Debating Club 

Dramatic Club 

Embroidery Club 

Ernest Thompson-Seton Club (Nature 
Study) 

First Aid Club 

Girl Scout Club 

Junior Salesman Club 

Metal Workers Club 

Mythology Club 

National Geographic Club 

Newspaper Club 

Orchestra Club 

Pottery Club 

Public Speaking Club 

Puzzle Club 

Radio Club 

Red Cross Club 

Reporters Club 

Santa Claus Club (making gifts for poor 
children) 

Scrap Book Club 


Senior Corps Boys 

Senior Corps Girls 

Short Story Club 

Social Hour Club (Consideration of eti- 
quette.) 

Spanish Club 

Folk Song and Dance Club 

French Club 

Girl Reserves (must be 12 yrs. old) 

Handicraft Club 

Hi-Y Club 

Home Economics Club 

Home Nursing Club 

Illustrators Club 

Inventors Club 

Kipling Club 

Kite Club 

Knitting Club 

Know Your City Club 

Landscape Gardening Club 

Latin Club 

Library Club 

Laundry Club 

Magician Club 

Manual Aris Club 

Martha Washington Club (Crocheting 
colored rag rugs.) 

Mathematics Club 

Military Club (Drilling and study of 
manual of arms.) 

Millinery Club 

Mouth Organ Club 

Music Appreciation Club 

Popular Mechanics Club 

Story Telling Club 

Success Club (Talks by successful men, 
followed by discussion.) 

Tatting Club 

Travel Club (Imaginary trips by means 
of stereopticon.) 

Typewriting Club 

Violin Club: Beginners 

Violin Club: Intermediate 

Violin Club: Advanced 

Wildfiower Club 

Willing Workers Club (Making Cloth- 
ing for smal] children.) 

Wireless Builders Club. 
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ADMINISTRATION, DIRECTION, AND PRACTICES 
of the 
NORTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


(While managed by S. O. Rorem, Clearing House Editor; now Sup’t of Schools, Lebanon, Pa.) 


Junior High Schools of the United 
States are as varied in their administra- 
tions and direction as are individual 
business organizations. Still the one 
call which is made more frequently than 
any other by business men is the re- 
quest for specific details. Thus, specific 
details of some one Junior High School 
will likely be welcome. No claim is made 
that the following paragraphs contain 
anything of special originality. Details 
that are similar to those in one thous- 
and other schools are recorded here in 
order to give concrete form to many in- 
cidental details which have not before 
been put on paper by the writer. 


(1) Office Duties. 


The office of the building is respon- 
sible for everything in connection with 
the schooi. It is the general practice 
to delegate the responsibility as widely 
as is necessary. The details mentioned 
below are some of those which are dealt 
with py the principal, the dean and the 
office assistant. Some other matters 
which concern school policies and city- 
wide administration will be discussed 
in their proper paragraph. 


a. Building Meetings. 


Monday afternoon is reserved each 
week for meetings of the teachers with 
the principal. Thirty minutes is the 
average time and one hour is the max- 
imum used for these discussions. All 
and any school matters are presented 
and discussed, such as school policy, 
methods, discipline, class-room manage- 
ment or general school affairs. Teach- 


er organization problems, principal’s 
announcements, enrollment plans and 
the like are admitted as part of the 
routine of building meetings. The usual 
hour is 3:50 P.M. 


(b) Bulletin Boards. 


Posting of announcements on the 
teachers’ bulletin board reduces the 
length of the building meetings. All 
teachers watch this board on their ar- 
rival in the morning and at noon. Any 
announcement or request placed there 
in the forenoon can nearly always be 
observed and fulfilled before the close 
of school that day. A pupils’ bulletin 
board in the main corridor takes care 
of any school announcements which can 
not be made at pupils’ assemblies. 


(c) Clock Schedule. 


An ordinary time-clock such as is 
used in many industrial establishments 
or business houses is used by the teach- 
ers in ringing in and out, — teachers 
ringing in at 8:25 in the morning, out 
and in at noon whether they leave the 
building or not, and out in the evening 
after 4:00. These card schedules are 
checked up every Friday night and new 
ones are furnished each Monday morn- 
ing. Each teacher has a clock number 
which is placed on a card in the space 
for the name. The teacher’s tardy re- 
port is made up from these cards for 
the report which is sent to the office 
of the superintendent of schools at the 
end of each month. 


(d) Supplies. 


A small amount of school supplies is 
kept in the outer office cabinets for 
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distribution to teachers as they may re- 
quest. These supplies include examina- 
tion paper, scratch paper, pen points, 
note book paper, school blanks,—at- 
tendance reports and the like. (While 
it is the general policy of the school not 
to keep on hand any supplies to be sold 
to pupils, the matter of uniformity of 
note books has forced the school to keep 
note book covers and note book paper 
continually on hand.) 


(e) Attendance Permits. 


The office issues tardy and absence 
permits to pupils who have brought a 
written excuse from home. In the ab- 
sence of the excuse a temporary permit 
is given for the day. No pupil who has 
been absent or tardy is admitted to 
class until he has received such an ad- 
mittance slip from the office. 


(f) Locker Keys. 


The office keeps a record ef all keys 
isseud to puils, colects thirty-five cents 
for lost keys, furnishes duplicate keys 
to the pupils who have paid for the one 
lost and a lost-key rack from which 
keys are returned to pupils. Locker 
keys are received from the office by the 
home-room teacher and issued to the 
individuals of the class. Boys’ keys 
and girls’ keys are issued in separate 
sections of the building. 


(g) Booster Tickets. 

The office issues tickets known as the 
“N. J. Booster Ticket” to pupils who 
care to buy them. This ticket is issued 
only after the pupil brings a “Parents’ 
Approval” Slip signed by one parent, 
authorizing him to purchase the ticket. 
The tickets are paid for in cash, on par- 
tial payment plan or on waiving their 
claim to their $1.50 book deposit, which 
is required of all pupils. 


(h) Telephone Calls. 


Telephone calls for teachers or pupils 
are not delivered until the next class 


intermission if possible. Otherwise the 
message is taken or the number is re- 
corded and sent at once to the person 
concerned. An interior telephone sys- 
tem help in notifying teachers of such 
special ca'ls. In cases of urgent need, 
the person wanted is called at once. 

(i) The Principal’s Meetings. 

The principal attends a regular meet- 
ing with the superintendent of schools 
every fourth Thursday afternoon at 
four-thirty. This is the regular prin- 
cipals’ meceting. Special meetings are 
sometimes called by the superintendent. 


(j) Periodical Office Reports. 


The pupils’ attendance record is due 
on Friday of every fourth week after 
the opening of school and the teacher's 
attendance report is due on Thursday 
afternoon of the same week. 

(k) Enrollment. (Opening Day.) 

Not considering the days of prepara- 
tion for the enrollment, the assignment 
of pupils to classes is done in one half- 
day. A specific method of procedure is 
prepared and mimeographed so that the 
teachers may have a copy. Pupils who 
are new in the building assemble in the 
school auditcrium for instructions. Pu- 
pils who have been in school the prev- 
ious semester go directly to the old 
home rooms and a teacher gives out 
to them their new assignment. They go 
at once to their new assigned room 
where they make out their classification 
card with the teacher who is to have 
them during the semester. As soon 
as the pupils have completed making 
out their classification cards and a dupli- 
cate they are dismissed for the day, un- 
less the pupil or the teacher has some 
special matter which needs attention. 

Previous to the enrollment day a 
classification card is prepared for each 
pupil. On it are noted his name, his 
LQ., his new class and special note of 
any arrears, conditions or advance cred- 
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its. The principal, dean and office as- 
sistant go over all cards, consider all 
irregularities, assign all pupils to class- 
es and arrange all cards into class packs 
before the pupils arrive. 

All pupils who enroll after the open- 
ing day are enrolled at the office. Pu- 
pils who come from other schools or 
other cities are usaully accepted on trial 
according to the credentials that they 
bring. 

The principal is responsible for mak- 
ing the assignments of classes to teach- 
ers and for working out a schedule for 
the co-ordination of all the classes of 
all the departments in such a way as to 
economize teacher time and building 
space. 

1. The Closing Week. 

During the closing week of each 
semestcr all books and keys issued to 
pupils are turned back to the class room 
teacher. Exemptions from examina- 
tions are announced on the last day on 
which classes are held. 


Two days are used for examinations: 
one half-day each in subjects in the his- 
tory, language, mathematics, and geog- 
raphy-science groups. Examinations 
for each semester group are placed in 
charge of one teacher with adequate 
helpers. All examinations of any seme- 
ster group are held in the same room 
on ail four half-days in order to avoid 
confusion in the location. A teacher in 
charge delivers to the class room teach- 
er the examination papers for correc- 
tion. Each teacher makes out examina- 
tion grades for each pupil and reports 
to the home room teachers. 

Each home room teacher makes out 
a complete record of the pupils of that 
class, prepares a report card for each 
pupil, copies that card as to grades onto 
building permanent record card and onto 
one duplicate of it for the office of the 
superintendent of schools. Observing 


committees, helping committees and 
checking committees are made up of 
the teachers who do not have home. 
rooms. 


(2) a. Organization. 


There is no scale of ranking or of 
seniority among teachers except as is 
designated by their salaries and their 
education. Teachers who are Normal 
School graduates receive twelve hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred dollars, and 
college graduates from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand one hundred dollars. 
Men teachers are rarely employed for 
regular classroom teaching except as 
it is connected with Physical Training 
or Manual] Training departments. All 
teachers are urged to make themselves 
acquainted with what others in their 
department are doing, and what is be- 
ing done in other departments of the 
building. 


Each teacher is expected to teach 
six straight periods of fifty-five min- 
utes each. In some instances, where 
a teacher has consultation work, hall 
duty, school paper, committee work and 
the like, or a special assignment, that 
work is credited the same as a teach- 
ing hour. 


b. Opinions of Work. 


In March of each year the principal 
is required to rate them according to a 
rating schedule recently compiled by 
the superintendent of schools. This 
schedule consists of a card upon which 
are printed twenty-five points concern- 
ing: first, Basic Teaching Ability; sec- 
ond, Class Achievements; third, Moral 
and Social Influence; fourth, The School 
Unity; fifth, Suggestions. The princi- 
pal is required to go over this card, 
explaining all negative points marked 
against a teacher with any one of his 
corps who requests it. The regular 
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proportion has been that three-fourths 
of the teachers ask for this interview. 


6. Suggestions. 

Suggestions by the teachers for the 
class room improvement or for the gen- 
eral improvement of the school are 
welcome. Teachers are asked occasion- 
ally to present in writing their ideas of 
goals to be reached, methods and de- 
vices to be used. These are summar- 
ized and made the basis of group meet- 
ings in various subjects. The teach- 
ers’ suggestions regarding discipline, 
class methods or general school policy 
have proved valuable. The principal 
handicap in asking for such sugges- 
tions from teachers is that the teach- 
ers themselves decide in advance that 
their ideas are useless and would be 
ignored if given. 


(3) Subjects. 

a. Text Books. 

On the reverse side of a “Junior 
High School Course of Study”—a single 
diagram sheet—is printed the entire 
list of textbooks used in the Junior 
high schools of Sioux City. This list 
shows the books of each subject group 
to be used by classes in each of the 
six semesters of the Junior High school. 


b. The Course Schedule. 


The course outline is made according 
to the larger Value presented by the 
subjects, such as Mathematical, Lan- 
guage, World study, Government, Man- 
ual Arts, Drills, for each semester of 
the three Junior High school years. 
Practically all work is “Required”. The 
only electives come in the eighth grade 
Latin for pupils whose work in English 
justifies the elective; and in the ninth 
year where pupils may elect General or 
Occupational courses; in the General 
course the only choice is between Latin 
and Physiography (Science 1). 


ce. Class Helps. 


All ordinary accessories such as 
globes, history maps, class-room out- 
lines and the like, are at the disposal 
of pupils and teachers. The library 
contains several hundred books which 
are used for reference and outside class 
readings. The school has its stereop- 
ticon and daylight screen which can be 
used by any teacher any time during 
the day, while special sets of educa- 
tional slides are at the building. All 
departments such as Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, General Science have 
their own work equipment. 


d. The Library. 


The school library is in direct charge 
of the office. The office assistant is re- 
sponsible for the up-keep of the books 
and management of the circulation. 
Thirty-five current magazines of more 
er less educational interest have been 
placed in the reading room at the dis- 
posal of teachers and pupils. Additions 
to the library are made from the rec- 
ommendation of any teacher who finds 
need of new books for the maintenance 
of progressive class work. All books 
are provided by the Board of Educa- 
tion after having been recommended by 
the teachers and approved by the prin- 
cipal of the school and the Superintend- 
ent. 


(4) Free Text Books. 
a. Orders. 


All book needs for a following se- 
mester are estimated in December and 
May of each year; a few weeks before 
the opening of the semeseter a dupli- 
cate order sheet is sent to the office of 
the superintendent of schools requisi- 
tioning those books for this building. 
At the close of the semester, a special 
report is made out for the secretary 
of the Board of Education showing the 
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numbers of copies of each book listed 
according to their condition,—first, 
second, third, and fourth class condi- 
tion. 

b. Distribution. 

On the opening day of each semester, 
each teacher sends to the book room a 
report of the number of books needed 
by classes. Each teacher selects two 
or more boys at the time of enrollment 
to help carry books during the after- 
noon of that day. This enables teach- 
ers to have practically all text books 
ready for pupils when they arrive for 
the full session next morning. 


ce. Kind of Books. 

Each teacher keeps a record of all 
books received from the book room, and 
is responsible for the return of those 
same books at the end of the semester. 
If pupils damage the books or wreck 
them, payment is due at once. In order 
to insure payment for damage or loss, 
a book deposit of. one dollar and a half 
is required from every pupil. This 
deposit remains in the hands of the 
school as long as the pupil is a member 
of the school. 


All books are re-covered every sum- 
mer with paper covers of heavy “Kraft 
Wrapping,” which are supposed to last 
through the following year. If pupils 
damage the cover so that it cannot be 
used two semesters, they are required 
to re-cover the book or pay five cents, 
or both. At the time of covering, all 
torn pages and loose pages are mended 
by the book covering crews, which op- 
erate during the summer vacation. 


d. Books Loaned. 

Books may be taken home by the pu- 
pil any time during the semester. In 
fact, a special schedule of home study 
assigned for specified nights of the 
week requires that pupils take some 


‘book home to study one or two hours 


each evening except Friday. 
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e. Re-issuing Books. 

At the end of each semester, books 
are checked in by the pupils to the 
teacher, and are returned to the book 
store-room. They are re-issued on the 
first day of the following semester ac- 
cording to needs of teachers. Teach- 
ers turn books back only at the end 
of the semester, unless the room has 
wholly completed the study of such 
book, or unless some other room is in 
urgent need of them. 

5. Office Blanks. 

a. Classification Cards. 

This is labeled “North Junior High 
School Classification Card.” It has a 
space for the necessary information re- 
quired about pupils for administrative 
purposes. It has a place for a pupil’s 
name, age, address, locker number, par- 
ent’s name, former school, Home-Room 
section, and a line for special] notes. 
The main purpose of the classification 
card is to give a complete copy of the 
pupil’s classes for all periods of the 
day. One copy is kept as a permanent 
part of office records, and a duplicate 
for the Home Room teacher’s use is 
sent with the pupil when he leaves the 
North Junior High School district. The 
reverse side is spaced for the attend- 
ance record of the pupil. 

b. Pupils’ Report Card. 

This is the regular grade report card 
labeled “Sioux City Junior High 
School.” It is divided vertically into 
spaces for subjects, Semester, three six- 
weeks reports, final examination, final 
grade and credits. In the second col- 
umn, “Sem.,” a letter (A, B, C, D, E, F) 
designates the semester of work a pu- 
pil is carrying in each subject. “A” 
represents senior ninth, “B” junior 
ninth, “C” senior eighth, “D” junior 
eighth, “E” senior seventh, and “F” 
junior seventh grade. A grade appears 
for each subject a pupil is carrying. 
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The attitude and ability marks are 
carefully made out according to the 
grading plan. The attitude mark is 
usually placed in the upper right hand 
corner of the square containing the 
subject grade or ability marks. At the 
end of the semester the pupil’s name is 
written at the bottom of the card with 
the principal’s certification of the num- 
ber of the credits earned. Pupils re- 
ceive their report card one week after 
each six weeks period ends. The se- 
mester report card is given to the pu- 
pil on the last day of school. 

ce. Permanent Record Cards. 

This card is copied as a permanent 
part of the building record. At the 
end of each semester throughout the 
three years of junior high school, pu- 
pils’ grades and credits are recorded 
for the permanent files. 

A city permanent record card is kept 
at the office of the superintendent of 
schools. On this card, which shows the 
pupil’s record from the kindergarten to 
the last semester of senior high school 
carries a duplicate of the grades of the 
pupil and such accretion of information 
as may be considered of use in best 
administering to his needs. 


d. Six-Weeks Report Sheet. 

These printed sheets are arranged in 
such a way as to parallel the blanks of 
the pupils’ periodical report card. Each 
class room teacher makes out upon this 
sheet a list of the pupils in that class 
room from each Home Room represent- 
ed in the class. These sheets are sent 
from the class room teacher to the 
home-room teacher by Wednesday noon 
of the report week. The home room 
teacher makes out the pupil’s report 
card from these sheets, and sends them 
back by four o’clock Thursday after- 
noon. (A majority of the Home Room 
teachers use a specially devised plan 
sheet to keep as a semester duplicate 
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of each home room pupil’s grades.) 
e. Semester Record Sheets. 


These sheets are maintained mainly 
for building convenience in locating 
grades of pupils, class sections in which 
they are enrolled, attendance record, 
and subject credits of that semester. 
One sheet is used by each Home Room 
teacher,—the boys being alphabetical- 
ly named first, and girls’ names follow. 
When a class has more than thirty 
people, the boys’ list is placed on one 
sheet, and the girls’ names on another. 
The semester record sheets of each 
semester are filed together. 


(6) Discipline. 


The Junior High School offers a new 
opportunity in the matter of school dis- 
cipline. It relieves the principal from 
treating pupils in the same manner as 
kindergarten pupils when they do the 
same type of misdemeanor that pri- 
mary children do. The pupils seem to 
intend less malice than actually results 
from their acts. This is the first time 
of the pupil’s life when the pupil’s mo- 
tive must be more than guessed at. 
Reckless though the pupil’s perform- 
ance may be, it is usually little more 
than an expression of something which 
he cannot understand. For that rea- 
son there is no policy of Junior High 
School discipline,—that is, every boy 
(or girl) is only held personally re- 
sponsible for what he does. 


There is no definite plan of punish- 
ment; there is no definite plan of treat- 
ing certain mischievous pranks; there 
is nothing except a direct accountabil- 
ity of each individual who hinders class 
work or cripples school ideals. While 
a reasonable freedom is given the pu- 
pils, a careful watchfulness is main- 
tained to guard them against their 
youthful outbursts, petty pranks or 
foolishnesses. There is no one person 
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who is responsible for their discipline 
at school. Every teacher is expected 
to be on supporting duty every minute 
while in the school building, whether 
the pupils are members of his own 
classes or not. 


Pupils are required to respect all em- 
ployees of the school and to co-operate 
with them for the satisfactory mainte- 
nance of it, whether such employees 
may be the principal, dean, teacher, 
janitor, or assistants. 


In case of damage to property, acci- 
dental or otherwise, a policy of definite 
restitution has seemed advisable. In 
case of accidental damage, the surest 
expectation of leniency follows a 
prompt report of the damage by the 
person who caused it. 


Cases of discourtesy or disobedience 
in the class room, in the assembly, in 
the halls or on the school grounds, are 
handled by the teachers themselves. 
The teachers’ authority is final. No 
pupil is allowed to carry the idea that 
he can misbehave for one teacher and 
forthwith be reinstated by the princi- 
pal. It has been the policy of the of- 
fice to assume that if a pupil proves 
incorrigible in the presence of one 
teacher, he is automatically suspended 
from the school. This does not mean 
that the boy is required to leave the 
building under expulsion, but it is as- 
sumed that his infraction of courtesy 
has removed him outside the efficacy of 
kind treatment. He is then given the 
privilege of severing his connection 
with the school or of squaring-up with 
that teacher with whom he had the 
altercation. 


This would seem to be a loose meth- 
od if the fact remained as has been 
stated. It is the duty of the principal 
in such cases to make dismissal seem 
as unattractive as possible with all le- 


gal, parental, and educational obstacles 
placed in the way. On the other hand, 
this device is used only for the pur- 
pose of helping the pupil see that his 
relation to teachers is that of a young 
gentleman or lady to an adult instead 
of the age-old relationship where the 
pupil chooses to be the slave and forces 
the teacher to be a master. 


(7) Pupil Direction. 
a. The Home-Room System. 


The Home-Room plan is little more 
than a re-adoption of the rural school 
idea that the teacher should be re- 
sponsible for one group of pupils. 
While the matters of attendance, con- 
duct, and general attitude come un- 
der the authority of the Home-Room 
teacher, there are added to these du- 
ties the social, moral, civic, and edu- 
cational guidance of the individual 
pupils in the group. In practically 
every case, the seventh or eighth 
grade pupils have the first period class 
with this Home Room teacher; the 
ninth grade finds this idea just as de- 
sirable when possible. Especially in 
the seventh grade, each Home Room 
teacher is expected to have the same 
pupils for a second class during the 
day. In the cases where the first peri- 
od class divides into “Specials” (Pen- 
manship, Reading, Expression, Music, 
Arithmetic) or into “Industrials” (Man- 
ual Training, Domestic Science, Physi- 
cal Training) they are nevertheless ac- 
countable to some teacher for two 
classes during the day. They are re- 
quired to report each morning to the 
Home Room for attendance and an- 
nouncements before going to the first 
period class. In case the Home Room 
teacher needs to delay the pupils more 
than three minutes, he sends a note 
with a member of the class, stating the 
time and the reason. 
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b. Home Room Organization. 


Although there is no satisfactory 
rule as to the manner of organization, 
it has been customary for the teacher 
to appoint a president, vice-president, 
and secretary, who hold office until the 
end of the third week, at which time 
the class elects its own officers, requir- 
ing the approval of the teacher as to 
the eligibility of the candidates. . 


The work of the Home Room is left 
wholly in the hands of the teacher and 
pupils, except that part of the Home 
Room work is to present at the assem- 
bly once a semester the best entertain- 
ment they can furnish. Tuesday of 
each week is reserved for the pupils 
to meet with the teacher in the class 
room to do any stunt, entertainment or 
jollification which the teacher is will- 
ing to approve. This twenty minutes 
serves better to make pupils acquainted 
with their teacher than their formal 
class work can do. Thursday of each 
week the Home Room period is reserved 
for patriotic study as suggested in the 
patriotic outline for the Junior High 
School. The six semesters have room 
names as follows: Junior seventh, 
Roosevelt Company; Senior seventh, 
Freedom Guards; Junior eighth, Prog- 
ress and Invention; Senior eighth, 
Sioux City Boosters; Junior ninth, 
Iowa Defenders; Senior ninth, America 
and Americans. On Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, all pupils assemble in 
the auditorium for regular school an- 
nouncements, pupils programs, for old- 
fashioned sings, and for special ad- 
dresses. 


c. Vocational Guidance. 


In the Senior Eighth semester a vo- 
cational course called Occupational Ge- 
ography gives a view of all general 
groups of occupations. Again in the 
senior ninth semester the pupil is given 


more specific opportunity to study the 
occupation which may be his tempor- 
ary choice, and to investigate institu- 
tions of learning or of training where 
he can advance in this line. In both 
semesters the pupil holds a consultation 
or two with the teacher of this course. 
The object is not to drive pupils into a 
final choice, but to have them develop 
an interest in the line of occupations 
which seem best suited to the mind of 
the Junior High School pupil. 


d. Personal Direction. 


Personal attention is given to all new 
pupils at the Junior High School, 
whether junior seventh or ninth grade 
pupils. The dean makes it her duty to 
see each new pupil during the first se- 
mester he is in school. In addition, 
many problem cases and some disci- 
pline cases come under the constant di- 
rection of the dean. In the junior 
eighth semester the course called the 
“Next Generation” brings up need and 
opportunity for consultation with a ma- 
jority of the pupils on matters strictly 
private and personal. Where the teach- 
er on this subject finds a danger point 
in the reckless frankness or the titter- 
ing secrecy, a hasty consultation fol- 
lows with such pupil. Sometimes this 
consultation requires thirty minutes to 
an hour; at other times, only a few 
minutes. 


There may be other important items 
of specific interest for which an explan- 


ation could be made. On the other 
hand, these which are given above con- 
stitute some major points of general 
concern. This discussion is offered 
with assurance, in the certainty that no 
intelligent principal will plaster this or 
any other stated system upon his com- 
munity schools—especially not in the 
Junior High School years. 
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